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When ordering Books, or Goods of any kind 
noticed in these columns, please state that - 
saw them advertised in the New-Engl 
The National Journal ef Education, 


Chorus, Anthem, a and Glee Books. 


Musical Societies this Winter will Use 


THE GEM GLEANER, 
M. Cuapwick, is especially for Choirs, having 
a A more than one good Anthem or Motet for each Sun- 
day of the year. Just published. Music by Dr. Munger, 
J. M. Chadwick, and other favorite composers. A good 
ok for the easy practice of Societies. 
per dozen. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK, 


By L. O. Emerson, has an admirable collection of Sacred 
Choruses, and an equally large number of Secular Choruses 
and Glees. All is of ‘the best quality. A first-class Society 
book. $1.25; or $12 per dozen. 


PERKINS’ GLEE & CHORUS BOOK, 


CHORUS CHOIR, 
By Tovey fine Anthems and Ch and 
25 Chants, Te , &c, First-class Chorus-Choir book. 
$15 per dozen. 


THE AMERICAN GLEE BOOK, 


By W. O. Parkins, is a true Glee Poa with the eng and 
most entertaining compositions from beginning to end. 
$1.50; or $13.50 per dozen, 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
144 45: Washington St., BOSTON. 


RIDPATH'’S 


U. 5. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 


100,000 COPIES IN USE. 
Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 
SHOULD HAVE A BINDER 
FOR “THE FOURNAL.” 


PRICE $1.50. 


SENT BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Address THE FJOURNAL, |. 
102 16 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


MOSES T. BROWN, A.M., — 
Professor ef @ratery at Tufts College, 
Is prepared to give before Colleges, Schools, Lyceums, 
THE TUFTS COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCUTION and 

Ten in . Illustrated by Models 


READINGS and SEETCHES, — — from a wide 

a bjects. 

Two LECTURES: FOR LYCEUMS. (1) 
as Rea ; with 
lustrative Readings. Tue oF EXPRgssION IN 
Oratory, AND ACTING. 

BROWN receive a limited number of 
pupils in Elocution, ddress : ) 

1442 Sr. James Horet, BOSTON. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Dramatic Recitation, and Ora The 
Course includes of Language, His- 
tory, Literatur ‘omposition, Criticism, 


Oratory, be er separately. 
tered 1875. ter Term opens Dec 
Send for forcatalogue. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A 2M. Presi. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 


forit. Elocution taught ; Stammering cured. 
K. FOBES, 149A St., Beston. Mass. 


‘ectiv peech. C. S. Corsy, 
Eloc ald Boston. 

ONIST, Union 

TERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 35 Union Sq. 

a situation to teach French and 
Teacher,” 
Street, Boston, Mass, 148 b 


224 West S 
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T. OOTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 
SUPPLIES Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American 
Foreign), Principals and GooD 
any department, with p for application 
Instructors without charge. 
THE SCHOOL one of the best and 
cheapest journals published, interesting to teacher, to pupil, 
to parent. Send stamp for specimen cepy. 


The U.S. School and College » a guide 
for those having children to odvente,—ti information of 
best Schools. Sent free for this purpose on’ receipt of three 


3c stamps. To all others, 
T. COTES WORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Metensh — Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Kinde aterial, &c., &c., 
30 Union 8q. ath A Ave. side), New York. 


Preparation for the American 
and English Universities, 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, M.A., LL.D. 


Dr. Humpnreys, while continu contin to read with private 
pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combination of a 
small class with personal tuition during the ensu' ee year. 

The thoroughness and comparative quickness 
with which he prepares his pupils, will be attested the 

gentlemen whose names are subjoined, and by several Heads 
a Fellows of Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Rererencys.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of Episc. 
Theo. School; Professor Dunbar, ean of Faculty; Profes- 
sor Gurney, ex-Dean of F; Goodwin; Prof. 
F. Bowen; Professor ‘Harvard University.) 

Dr, and Mrs. Humphreys, could arrange to receive fwe or 
three young ladies, as resident pupils, at liberal payment 
Sor solid advantages. Dr. H. centinues to instruct pupils 
* a distance, in Greek and Latin Composition, Philology, 

criticism by corres, 

ont As a Greek and Latin scholar, and 
rate and fluent writer of those languages, 
superior in this country.”—{Pref Goodwin's Testimonial. 

164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept. 7, 1877 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


Three courses of study are offered :— 


I. The usual Academic course. 
IL. The PA wherein the acne Lan- 
uages are substituted for Greek of Course 
IIL Course of three years, te 
ivi 
The college is within fifteen minutes of Boston 
by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is afforded 
needy students by scholarships and gratuities. 
Address Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, tg. 
137 College Hill, Mass. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


No, 10 ‘Betablished A.D. 1860.) 


The course of study is arranged to secure a 
tee for the Seientide Schools. 


Copies of recent examination papers will be sent on a 


cation. (10a tf) W. N. EAYR 
Bryan’s Electric Belts 
(PATENTED) 


Will positively cure all cases of Nervous Debility and Pre- 
mature Decay. ‘These are the 


ONLY ONES INVENTED 
and patented in the United States, and endorsed by the 
Medical profession. Price, Ten Dollars. 
Acents Wantep. Address 
HENRY M. MALOY, Genl. Agt., 


145 tf 147th Bast-rsth St., N. ¥. CITY. 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Ts now fully prepared to introduce and recommend Prin- 
cipals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding Schools ; 
Professors of Ancient and Modere Languages Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and Music; also Assistants for 
evcry department of instruction. ae or information, apply to 
145 Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


School of Vocal Physiology. 


Term opens Oct, 16. Class and private instruction. 
Lisping, Stammering, and other defects of speech corrected. 
ia Bell’s Phonetic, or Universal Alphabet. For in- 
formation, address Acex. Granam Bact, or L. ALonzo 
ButrerFietp, 7A Beacon St., Boston, Mass., School of 
Oratery Rooms. 139 m 


The French Institute, 
Under PROF. CYR, 174 Tremont Street, Boston, offers 
superior advantages to Teachers desirous of perfecting them- 

selves in French. Address as above. 148 
**Pro Bono Publico.” For the public good. 

*E Pluribus Unum.” One formed from many. 

** Multum in Parvo.” Much in little space. 
**Ne Plus Ultra.” Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books, 


NEW FORM, NEW IDEAS, 
NEW FEATURES, NEW ADAPTATIONS, 
NEW COPIES, NEW DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Parties able to control the use of Writing Books should 
H. W. ELLSWORTH, Publisher, 
Care of THE Auarices NEWS CO., 


rade Agents, 
39 & 41 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


SILVER NAPKIN RINGS in novel amd beautiful de- 
signs, and other novelties in plated ware, at very low prices. 
Goods sent by mail. Photographs free. 


JAMES W TUFTS, 
147 ¢ 33 to 39 BOWKER ST., BOSTON. 


DRAWIN @ IN STRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Betanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel 
Glasses, Opera and Field Entomological 


Priced and illustrated catalogues sent on application. 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and direc. 


tions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. ¥. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 19: Fulton St., N. Y. 


NEW-ENGLAND Furnishes and fills situations. 
MUSICAL addres E. TOURJEE, 
120 BUREAU. Music Hall. 


134 (1) 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


SUPPLIES 
FAMILIES, 


COLLEGES and SEMINARIES, 

ACADEMIES and HIGH SCHOOLS, 


SCHOOLS o, Grade, 


With Superior Instructors. 


Educational Publisher, Dealer in School Material, 
AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS, 


TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, 
PROFESSORS, American and Foreign, 
PRINCIPALS and ASSISTANTS, 


TEACHERS for any Department, 
With First-class Positions. 


6& No Charge to Families and Schools. @@ Send Stamp for Application Form. 


receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


115 1(M) 


The U.S. School and College Directory—compiled expressly for those having children to educate— 
advertises the best Schools, and gives important facts about each. Sent FREE for this purpose, on 


T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY, 


Deal ‘aterial, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, Kindergarten Material, Et.., 
oer 30 Union ee (Fourth Ave. side, near Sixteenth St.) NEW YORE, 


MERITS! 


ward. 5S. S. School Christmas ; “ Wonder 
Box'’; Card ; papers; Shadows- 
on-the-Wall. and ager; (fell 
and la Pa 45 (by mail, 45 cts.) 80 
tterns for bay 20 cts. ; 250 Splints, 
10 cts., postpaid D, 16 Bromfield 5t., Boston. 


Teachers Show see the ** Wonder 
for Xmas present to children. 144 ¢ (eow) 


1878. WANTED, 1878. 


-school § intendent and Teach th 


TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARS’ HELPS, 
ILLUSTRATED PAPERS, 
COMMENTARIES, QUESTION BOOKS, 
AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES, 
Complete List of the Lessons, 
With Golden Texts for 1878. 

Sent FREE to any address upon application to 
JAS. A. CROWLEY, 


Agent American Sunday Scbool Union, 
No. 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 


nder-Box,” —just elegant 


146 tf 


BRITISH POETS. 


We beg leave to announce that we have issued a new and 
cheap edition of the most popular of the British Poets, com- 
prising in all 16 volumes large 16mo, printed on Tinted 
Paper. Attractively bound in gilt and black, uniform +tyle. 

The list is as follows: 


BURNS, t vol., 522 pp. 
BYRON, t vol., 408 pp. 
CAMPBELL, 1 vol., 386 pp. 
COWPER. 1 vol, 504 pp. 
COLERIDGE, 1 vol. 408 pp. 
CRABBE, t vol., 
GOLDSMITH, I a 552 pp. 
Mrs. HEMANS, t vol., 394 pp. 


THOMAS HOOD, t vol., 474 pp. 

MILTON, 1 vol., 555 PP- 

MOORE, t vol., 420 pp. 
OSSIAN, 1 vol., 492 pp. 
POPE, t vol., 612 pp. 
SCOTT, 1 ‘vol., 80 pp. 
WORDS WO TH, 1 vol., 539 rp. 
TENNYSON, t vol., 744 pp. 
CLoTH, PLAIN EDGEs, $1 00, 
CLotn, Git Epos, $1.25, 

It will be observed that these books average over soo pp. 
per volume, and the price is fixed at $1.00 per copy, Plain 
Edges, or $1.25, Gilt Edges: or furnished in sets, Plain 
Edges, 16 vols., $15.00 ; Gilt Edges, 16 vols., $20.00, 

The extremely low price of this edition, and the neat and 
popular style of binding, renders them especially adapted 
to the wants of Scuoots and Cortecss, and presents an 
opportunity never before offered to obtain a choice collec- 
tion of Standard Poets, in durable form, at a very smail 
outlay. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent free upon receipt o 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. W. WYMAN, Ageat. 146 tf 


P. H. RODEN, 
TAILOR. 
352 Washington —uston, 


Is Fine Cloth’ eat very 
the beet quality” <fal discounts to Clergymen. 


Printed heads for 35 sity, of 


137 tf H. S. McRAE * CO., Muncie, Ind. 


B many of our best be 


for}rr free har, 
BUTLER, Whitehall, N. Y. 
EACHERS INTRODUCED for ail 
“Amer. Educational. Union,” 137 New- 
York. Monthly Reports for School Vacancies. 
1857. Send far Mutual Plan and A pplication — 


| 
| 
One Year, in advance, $3.00.) | 
{Pu Weekly. 
= — | 
| | ee 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
— AND — 
| 
| | 
| | =: 
| price. | 
For Ceraymem, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of ad- H 
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il 
Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Experimental use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPAIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


ES. RITORIE & SONS, BOSTON, MASS. 


Philosophical Instruments, 


Tociude in their list all Apparatus for the practical illustra 
tien of the PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 

Their Catalogue contains testimonials from the most dis 
tinguished professors from all parts of the country. 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
rowning, London; Rudolph Keenig and uboscg, 
makers of Optical, Acoustic, and E Pos acre 
a Zeiss, Jena, maker of Microscopes; and receive 
from Schools and Colleges to import goods Free o/ 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A J eye illustrated, 
price 15 cents, sent on application. ( 
mention this journal.) 


USEFUL PRESENTS. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE RAPIDLY 


outst, by mail, for $1, prints i line; $3, 
ines : 5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT- 
PRESS and ete outpt for $7, 
prints 2h tn $22, 5x7. 
LDING & CO, Vor Mili Sq., 


De Your Own Printing 


O EXPENSE, erecyt for ink and paper, after 
GOLDING 8 OFFICIAL PRESS and 
outfit for printing Cards, Tags, Labels. 
lars.etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from Siup 


two 3¢_stampe for new INustrated Cataloque. 
GOLDING & & CO.,Manuf'rs, Fort-Hili 


CENTENNIAL AWARD! 


A. ANDREWS & co. 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


Largest Manufacturers of 
School Furniture. Kin- 
dergarten Gifts accurately 
made. Noiseless Drawing 
S'ates with Book, new and 
very attractive, containing 
200 artistic designs for little 
folks. 65 varieties Globes. 
best extant. Webb’s School 
and Family Cards and Pic- 
ture Lessons. We make 
all articles we advertise. 
Send for Ilustrated 
Price Lists;—also of new 
Blackboard Stretcher, —a 
perfect thing and cheap. 


“ANDREWS 


BOAR) 
STRETGER 


| 
GAMDENNL. 3 


FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, with 
name, 10 cepts Tweoty Scroll, with name, 10 
Cents, pest~ Arents’ outfit, 10 cenis. 

GEO 1. REED (+>. Nassau, N. Y. 


the Five Act Centennial Drama: 


well adapt-d for School, and 

general exhibitions. Single copi 5 cts. 

Address th- E. PUBLISHING to, 
+6 Hawley Sweet, Bostcn, M 


E. B. BENJAMIN. 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS; 


AGENT FOR 


Platinum, 


Analytical Balances and Weights ; mproved Holtz Electric Machines, $25 each, giving 
5-inch sparks. Received First Prize at Eni Iphia for ‘‘Apparatus of excellent design and h, 
and rare and pure Chemicals.” 

Large cloth-bound Catalogues, $1.50 each. B.—J have no in business. 


HE MARKS 
Improved Adjustable Folding Chair, 


(PaTsntep Fess. 1, 1876,) 


A Bester, Library, Smoking, Invalid or Chair, 
Lounge, Bed, and Child's Crib, combined in one, 


AND CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED INTO ANY POSITION 
DESIRED FOR EASE AND COMFORT. 


CONSTRUCTED OF BEST WROUGHT IRON; 
EVERY PART INTERCHANGEABLE. 


Circulars and Price List free, on application to the 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
816 Broadway, New York. 


N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical Apparatus, of all kinds, 


‘Sele Agent for Schroeder's Edficational Models, and 


Perfect Instruments and entire satisfaction oad. 
Canadian School Sets. , M) 


Send for Catalogue. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 
(Successor to W. G. Shattuck.) 


73 Falton Street, Boston. 


Boat Known. 1824. 
ELECTRICITY IS LIFE—IT IS HEALTH. 


National Sunday School Paoli’s Blectro-Voltaic Chain Belt. 


a current 


“. C. Hazard, Editor. Best and most thorough | tion, regulates the secre- 
Teacher's Help published. The Geography, Bilogra- | tions, tones up the nervous 
phy, Mythology etc., etc., ot the lessons fully treated in | centres, and cures chronic 
seperate depart ments. "Its lessons are most heipta} and nervous diseases where 
and inspiring. Its editorial departments are all other remedies have failed. It is endorsed by the mosi 
ingly popular. Will be taken sf examined. $:.50 | eminent physicians in Europe and America. Send for Pam- 
Bon tree + ¥. Say what paper. A 

A. POSTAGE STAMP OF PRAUD, Thisis the only Electro- Voltaic Chain Bel: 

for each Sunday. In Owe a | of five or more, $1.25 each. patented, and name registered as a trade-mark, in the U. S. 


The Week! “The Portable Book Holder,” 


A new paper for the pupil, devote 


Registered 1814, 


one when they are made acquainted 
with its merits. 

~ Agents Wanted everywhere. 

Send for a Descriptive Circular. 


F. P. LITTLE, Manufr., 
P.O. Box 275. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Little Folks. a 

A Beautifully IMastrated paper for Primary Classes for Four | <= 
Sundavs in each month. 

Turms :—Single copies, 30 cents per year. 

Specimen copy of each of the above FREE. 143 tf 

ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON PUB. CO., Chicago. 


Used in the best P Schools in B 


BCREAU OF EDUCATION 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


lesson. Ce unday. size of The most convenient article in the 
the ordinary D- price, size book 
Quarterties, at about one-third their price. market for holding s 
Taxms:—Single copy, 9 cents year; 100 copies, $9.00 Clergymen, Students, Lawyers, 
per year; 100 copies one » 75 Cents. and everybody else will purchase | - 


AGENTS WANTED. 


all times, Men or EpucaTion 
Curtursg, to take subscribers in the New-England 
States for the Zacye ia Britannica, Ninth Edition 
(American reprint). @ men of energy and good addr 

liberal terms will be given, with permanent employment ae 
choice territory. For further particulars, apply to FRANK 


RIVERS, General Agent for New England, 28 School 
js) poopie, Vivid pictures how it curses body, soul, home, 
sale is marvelous. OUR BIBLES wtth 2000 Ills., 
A K NOTICE! We have the 
Tt contains 28 sheets of pa- 
gold-plated sleeve Duttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, 
Agents. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadwa 
Thread Cutter, and for ripping seams, cutting hooks and 
coining and say itis the best seliing article out. Sam- 
town, BRIDE & CO., 
for $2. BRIDE & Co., 


Street, Boston. 140 tf 
10,000 AGENTS WANTED TO Ke 
THE CURSE. AND RINK 
By the veteran author, TS. ARTHUR. A book to startle 

, ete. Unfolds the work of Inebr ate Asylums, 
soclet s Mur hy, Prohibition, etc., etc. Only $2. Its 
just reduced 25 per cent.! Send for terms. HUBBARD 
BROS., Pubs , 309 Main-St., Springfield, Mass. 148 tf 

largest and best selling Sta- 

ae, in the world. 

18 envelopes, pencil, penholder, golden pen, and a piece 

Jewelry. Complete sample Package, with 

nand d post-paid, 35 cts. 5 pac 

ewelry, 8 Sh. Sond Sold ‘Gold id Patent Lever 

articles to one. "The Lit LLOYD 

used as a Pencil, Penholder 

and Pen, Penknife, 

Envelope Opener, Paper Cutter, Rubber, Sewing Machine 

eyes, buttons, erasing blots, etc. Size of a common pencil, is 

heavily woh and will last a lifetime. Agents are 

money, 

ple 35 cents; Six for $1. Extraordinary inducements to 

Send for a and canvass your 

STATIONERY PACRAGES. AND 

SIX of the LLOYD COMBINATION 

108 zz 769 Broadway, N. Y. 

A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Book- Rack. 
For Cireulars address 
ISAAC WALKER, 


H, 
NOYES, SNOW & CO, KE 
1314 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 147b 


Elastic and Noiseless Furniture. 


CHEAP and USEFUL. 


THE BEST INVENTION EVER MADE TO PREVENT noise 1X 
the ScHool-Room. or to Chairs, Desks, and Desk 
Covers: prevents ‘not It noise, bat preserves carpets, 

rds, walls, ete. sudlly applied to Rocking-chairs, 
and al) furniture resting on the floor. This Company will 
supply Nois¢less Chair Tips, and will send a man to fit up 
their furniture. Address, for terms, P. W. PRATT, The 
Elastic Chair-Tip Co., Abington Centre, Mase. 


PERRY & CO,’S STEEL PENS, 


For Schools, Lawyers. and Merchants. 


Caution.—Beware of wourthiess imitations. Every pen 
is stamped Perry & Co. 
A Sample Card, containing leading styles of Pens, sent 
by mail on receipt uf 25 cenis. 
PERRY & CO,, London. 
Branch House: rz and 114 William Street, New York. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 

Of the most approved patterns. 
The “ is the only 
bolted aud braced School Desk, 
and has no equal. 

MICH. SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO, 

16 Hawley-St., Boston, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


and Tin, mounted 

with the best Rotery Hangings, for ‘Churches, 

Parma, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 

Tower Clocks, ete. Pully Warranted. 
Dluastrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vayovzen & Tur, 102 2d St., Cinvinnati- 


Their School, sted for par other Bell are 


of tone. 


ANNIE E. WAL LCU TL, 103 W. Springs seid St, 
t 


For circulars and mtormation, address F. B. Snow. or THomrson, Brown & Co., 43 Hawiey Street, 
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HUNGER AND THIRST. 
BY ELLEN O. PECK. 


How many of us, like Tantalus, 
Seem placed in a garden fair, 

Where cherry and peach, just out of our reach, 
Swing out on the golden air, 


Or, what is worse, with fiery thirst 
Where silvery waters gleam, 

With never a sip for our fevered lip 
From out the cooling stream. 


With hungry minds our hard lot binds 
Us down to hated toil, 

With never a look at the world’s great book 
While we delve at a patch of its soil. 


With thirsty hearts we act our parts 
Where others bathe and drink, 
The waves recede in our great need 

Just as we reach the brink, 


Ah, so it seems in our yearning dreams 
For what beyond us lies ; 

The little round to which we are bound 
We walk with fruitless sighs. 


Until at last, after our fast, 
We look to the Giver of Good, 
And manna falls at our weeping calls, 
And we gather sweetest food. 


A Fountain we find for our thirsty mind, 
Which never recedes from men, 

And whoever will drink at its crystal brink 
Will never thirst again, 


Public Opinion. 


— During the neutral period of children, girls and 
boys should be educated together, because as sex does 
not, properly speaking, exist, it is absurd to base any 
distinctions upon it, and the attempt, like all absurdi- 
ties, is liable to lead to really disastrous consequences. 
During the period of adolescence or of the formation 
of sex, it is well to establish a separate education, dur- 
ing which the character of such may be defined or con- 
solidated. ‘This separation is needed by the moral and 
physical training rather than by the intellectual. Were 
it, as is usually assumed, necessary for boys to exer- 
cise, and for girls to sit still, the need of separation 
would be much less than it is, for the boys could be 
sent to the gymnasium while the girls remained in the 
school-room, But systematic exercise is even more 
necessary for the latter than for the former, because 
they are likely to take it spontaneously. Their exer- 
cises must differ in kind and in intensity from those 
performed by boys, and for this and other reasons are 


best pursued alone, The moral differentiation of the 
sexes requires separate education for analagous reasons. 
Moral differences, though less marked than physical, 
are more so than intellectual ; and any. system of edu- 
cation that might be supposed to efface them, would be 
an injury to society that requires, not uniformity, but 
increasing complexity, by means of increasing variety 
of character among its members. Thus the education 
of adolescent girls should include certain training in 
the care of children, and other duties that either per- 
manently, or for the time being, must fall to them and 
not to boys. But a more important reason for separate 
education consists in the desirability of prolonging, as 


late as possible, the first unconsciousness of sex. At 
this age, the stimulus derived from coéducation, acting 
upon imperfect organizations, 1s liable to be other than 
intellectual,—liable to excite emotions equally ridiculous 
and painful from their prematurity, and therefore to in- 
crease the very danger most to be averted from this 
period of life,—the excessive development of the emo- 
tional functions and organs of the nervous system.— 
Mary Putnam Facobi, M.D. 


— There be some, these days, that go mad on 
Method. Unlike Hamlet, in ‘the play, of whom Polo- 
nius said: “If this be madness, there is method in it ;” 
of such it may be said, if sis is method, then there is 
madness in it; and fortunate indeed, were this madness 
as harmless to society as was that of the offended Prince 
of Denmark. His was directed against a great private 
wrong, while this of the shallow teacher is directed 
against a great public right. And this offence goes on 
repeating itself and perpetuating the evil, to the detri- 
ment of sound learning and good order. As though 
methods could be patented and peddled about among 
teachers like some drugs, warranted to cure all the dis- 
eases, irregularities, and stupidity, to which flesh is 
heir! In this sense, and indeed in all such, there can 
be no such thing as ¢rue Method; since the very as- 


sumption defeats and condemns itin the eyes of correct 
judgment. Method, to be efficient in the best sense, 
must not only be grounded upon right principles, but 
must be, in detail, largely the product of individual in- 
vention. The principle upon which the method is 
founded may be studied, — indeed, must be studied, and 
thoroughly too, before true Method can be educed.— 
Fohn Ogden, Worthington, Ohio. 


— Lovers of bric-a-brac,—and the phrase designates 
a large number of very interesting people, — are apt to 
make an important mistake. They transfer their homes 
into museums. They bring together and pile up a col- 
lection. Now, the interest with which a visitor regards 
a home is a very different one from that with whici he 
regards a collection. To find scattered about a home, 
just in the right nooks and places, objects of art and 
beauty, is an exceedingly delightful thing. ‘To examine 
a collection for the collection’s sake, — leaving its rela- 
tion to the home entirely out of consideration,—may be 
interesting to some people who are “up,” as we say, in 
those things, — but it is not at all interesting to those 
who do not see the use of it. That is, anybody can see 
that a beautiful object in a barren place serves a pur- 
pose, while a great many beautiful things, shut up in a 
cabinet, serve no purpose except by their numbers to 
cheapen one another. 

An object of art in a home is entirely and always out 
of place whenever it shows that the interest of its owner 
is in the object rather than the home. A collection 


usually betrays a passion or a taste which subordinates 


the love of home, A person possessing this passion, 
and enthusiastic in his pursuit of its object, spoils his 
home by transforming it into a show-place for curios- 
ities. The true policy is, never to buy an object of art, 
of any sort, without knowing just where it will fit into 
the home ; just what vacant shelf or barren surface it 
will adorn, Cabinets may be very interesting pieces of 
furniture, but they are often used in such a way as to 
degrade or destroy the home idea.— ¥. G. Ho//and, in 
Scribner. 

— The land is ful] of unhappy examples of the influ- 
ence of unwholesome reading. Highly-colored and 
highly-flavored fiction for young people crowds aside 
much that is heartily good and healthful. It behooves 
parents and guardians and teachers to look well to the 


reading of their charges, Men do not gather figs off 
thistles, nor can we expect a well-ordered life to come 
after a youth familiarized with blood and violence and 
crime.—/Vew- York Times. 


— Do not keep the alabaster-boxes of your love and 
tenderness sealed up until your friends are dead. Fill 
their lives with sweetness. Speak approving, cheering 
words while their ears can hear them, and while their 
hearts can be thrilled by them. The things you mean 
to say when they are gone, say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins, send to 
brighten and sweeten their homes before they leave 
them. If my friends have alabaster-boxes laid away, 
full of perfumes of sympathy and affection, which they 
intend to break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them out in my weary hours and open 


them, that I may be refreshed and cheered by them 
while I need them. I would rather have a bare coffin 
without a flower, and a funeral without a eulogy, than a 
life without the sweetness of love and sympathy. Let 
us learn to anoint our friends beforehand for their 
burial. Post-mortem kindnesses do not cheer the bur- 
dened spirit. Flowers on the coffin cast no fragrance 
backward over the weary days.—Mew York Evangelist. 


School Supervision.—(II.) 
BY HON, J. L. PICKARD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Considering the several relations of the Superintend- 
ent of Schools, the most important will be found to 
concern the pupil. For the child the school exists. 
The need of the child enforces its right to exist. 

Though in violation of the rules of rhetoric, my pur- 
pose to discuss first, the Superintendent’s Relation to 
the Pupil, will be excused rather than accused by con- 
science. The little factors in this problem of educa- 
tion are too often eliminated by substitution, and the 
values of other factors are first determined. The con- 
ditions ought to be so stated that a single unknown 
quantity will suffice for the solution of the problem. 
The quantities that are known, or may be ascertained, 
such as buildings, furniture, apparatus, books, and other 
material appliances ; systems, methods of instruction, 
administration, and other mechanical agencies,—intelli- 
gence, tact, character, and other spiritual forces of 
parents and teachers, — should be gathered into one 
member of the equation, that the value of the school to 
the child may be determined. 

The value of the school to the child depends upon 
the efficiency of outer forces in calling into exercise the 
inner forces of the child. Curiosity, an instinctive de- 
sire to know, is often crushed out of a child or smoth- 


ered, whereas it should be fostered and wisely curbed, 
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To this end, the course of study and the method of in- 
struction should contribute. Through both these, the 
Superintendent guards the interest of the pupil, in coun- 
seling the authorities who determine the former, and in 
leading the teachers who pursue the latter. The Su- 
perintendent fails signally in this department of his 
work, unless his clear insight into the nature of the 
child is daily quickened by close observation ; and still 
further, unless his observations, properly digested, are 
communicated to those who come into more immediate 
relations to the pupil. From his more remote connec- 
tion with the child, he is supposed to have better oppor- 
tunity for judging of means and of the method of their use. 


The end sought should be the development of the 
inner life of the child, to which the outer life, as appar- 
ent in bodily posture and movement, may contribute 
largely. But that supervision which looks more to out- 
ward form than to inward activity, makes an end of 
that which isa means. Earnestness, the result of mental 
activity, may sometimes overleap all rules of propriety, 
and the child may forget for the time that he has a foot 
which should keep the line, or a hand that bears a cer- 
tain relation to his book. Eager to know, he will more 
naturally be quiescent ; but when another element 
essential to his inner growth asserts itself, and his de- 
sire to tell what he knows overpowers him, his mind is 
aglow, and the fire should not be quenched by the cold 
water from the well of Turveydrop. 

Restlessness is seldom the sign of mental activity, 
but rather of physical disquiet. This affects injuriously 
the progress of the child. It should be anticipated, 
and thus prevented by change of posture within reason- 
able limits, and under conditions having reference to 
the rights of fellow-pupils. 

I am aware that the matters above hinted at come 
under the head of order in the school-room, for which 


sued, both in this country. and Europe, in a form easily 
accessible to all, and therefore, instead of entering 
again into any discussion of the philological merits of 
the controversy between the advocates of the systems 
of “Latin Pronunciation,” viz., the (so-called) English, 
the Continental, and the “ Roman,” or Reformed, — 
each of which is explained very fairly in Professor 
Richardson’s paper,—we shall content ourselves at pres- 
ent with urging our readers to study that document in 
its theories and statistics carefully for themselves. 

It is, however, only just to its able author to state that, 
did we consider it right to confine our examination of 
this subject simply and solely to the scope of philolog- 
ical investigation, and the discovery of what was proba- 
bly the received mode of spelling and pronouncing 
Latin previous to, and to some extent at the beginning of, 
the Augustan Era, we should be prepared to endorse 
the greater portion of the professor’s conclusions. In 
point of scholarship and soundness in such investiga- 
tions we deem him to be a worthy compeer of Corrsen 
and Roby, Mayer and Munro, and Kennedy and Lane, 
who have gained celebrity as the leaders of the “ re- 
form” movement. The points on which we have for- 
merly ventured, and still venture respectfully, to dissent 
from one or all of these able scholars, are, —as re- 
gards pure philology,—very few, and some of them such 
as all may agree to differ in. If, therefore, we are still 
induced upon other, and to our mind, broader and far 
more important grounds, still to express our doubts of 
the wisdom and benefit of seeking to introduce this 
Roman, reformed system, in its entirety into the uni- 
versity and school-teaching of America and England, 
we wish to be understood as not meaning to slight the 
arguments, or impugn the motives of any of its able 
and enthusiastic advocates ; but simply as believing 
that many or most of them, in their love of sound lin- 


the teacher is more directly responsible ; but experience guistic learning and intense devotion to such studies, 
has taught me that the teacher is often but the channel have perhaps thought but little of the national or world- 
through which the ideas of the Superintendent find an wide practical results likely to attend the success of the 


outlet. Of this, more hereafter. : 
Beside the child’s desire to know, and to tell what 


movement. 
As Professor Richardson has, in a spirit of generous 


he knows, we must consider his wish to compare him- | fairness, embodied in the Report much of the writer’s 


self with others, and to ascertain his rate of progress. 


views on this phase of the question, there is little need 


This comparison of the present with the past, the / of doing more than throwing out some supplementary 


with the you, is observable in all human experiences. 
The frequent weighings of the baby, the exact progress 
of dentition, the account kept of his passage through 
the range of infantile diseases, the observance of his 
birthday anniversaries, the frequent consultations of the 
watch or the clock, the study of the two sides of the 
mile-posts beside the railway track, the daily balancing 
ot the ledger, the yearly account of stock, are a few in- 
stances ot analogues to school examinations, 


Latin Pronunciation in Connecti on with 
Anglo-American History and Literature. 


BY &. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., BOSTON. 


We have recently perused, with much interest, a 
paper on “ Latin Pronunciation,” prepared by request 
of the Bureau of Education, by Prof. W. G. Richard- 
son, of the Central University of Richmond, Ky., and 
embodied in the report of that bureau. Professor 
Richardson is favorably known to many leading schol- 
ars of New England, as well as of Germany and 
France, in the universities of which latter countries he 
prosecuted, with increased success, the studies of an- 
cient languages and literature, in which he had already 
gained distinction, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, in his own a/ma mater, the University of Alabama, 
where he was subsequently elected to a professorship. 
His life and labors have been enthusiastically devoted 
to these pursuits of ancient, and particularly Latin, 
philology and literature, and therefore any work ema- 
nating from his pen will rightfully command the consid- 
eration of scholars. The paper given in the Report 
of the Bureau of Education will, we hope, soon be is- 


suggestions ; and this not in any dogmatic spirit, but 
in the hope that the advocates of the “Roman Re- 
form” and the directors of the higher institutions of 
education, may be induced to consider these suggestions 
while there is yet time to do so. 

In order to clear away a preliminary difficulty, which 
has tended to obscure the question greatly, let it be at 
once repeated that the (so-called) English pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels is only “ English” by an adoption, 
having been, as is well known, an exotic introduced 
from an obscure Continental conservatory, within little 
more than two centuries. If English universities and 
scholars should to any extent,—as we believe they will 
not, — cling to that pronunciation, they must be its 
champions. The Latin scholars of England, from the 
foundation of Oxford and Cambridge down to and 
through the reigns of the Tudor monarchs,—who, what- 
ever their other faults or sins, did so much for the cause 
of learning, of which Latin was long the natural and 
necessary language,—pronounced that language mainly 
as it is pronounced to-day in Ireland, Scotland, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and a large portion of the 
German and Austrian dominions. 

It was this Latin of the common, Continental pro- 
nunciation that all the early Fathers of the Latin 
Church were familiar with, long before corruptions had 
crept into that church, and that became so mighty an 
aid to the fervor and eloquence in pen and pulpit of 
Ambrose of Milan, and of Augustine of Hippo. This 
was the Latin almost as well known as their mother. 
tongue to Latimer and Hooper and Ridley, and other 
martyrs of the Reformation, while it also, with its full, 
melodious vowel-sounds and softened consonants was, 
| without question, the Latin used and cherished by such 


lights of literature, through long ages, as Dante and 
Petrarch, and Erasmus, Chaucer, and Spencer, and 
Shakespeare, and Milton. That learned body of men 
to whom was intrusted in 1604, the preparing of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, knew nothing of the 
modern English pronunciation of Latin on the one 
hand, and certainly on the other never dreamed of the 
hard and uneuphonious utterances which (whether 
right or not) pertain to the “ Roman Reform.” That 
Authorized Version of the Bible and Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings, it has been well said, did more than aught else to 
“fix and form” our English tongue ; and surely it may 
be worth our while to pause and reflect, before in our 
ardor for antiquarian research and philological reform, 

we finally adopt steps which, at first harmless in the 

book and closet of the scholar, may become the means 

of mighty and dangerous changes, when embodied into 

systems of national education. The effects of the at- 

tempt are already becoming apparent here in Boston, 

where classic names, long familiar as household words, 

in their English form, now seem strange and foreign 

even to a scholar’s ear; and this, combining with the 

great tendency in our community toward whatever 

bears the German stamp, —a most valuable and re- 

spected one upon its own national coinage, — seems 

likely, ere long, to give to New England a new English 

of its own. 

The history of a nation’s growth, with all its inspir- 

ing associations, is indissolubly bound up with the his- 
tory of its language ; nor can the one, it seems, be rad- 

ically checked or changed without a serious effect upon 

the other. This nineteenth century has doubtless been 

enabled, largely through the experience and labors of 

its precursors, to attain many great and wonderful re- 
sults in art and science, and in some departments of 
linguistic learning ; but all history warns us against un- 
duly magnifying the Present to the neglect and depre- 
cation of the Past. “Jn medio tutissimus ibis” is as 
true to-day, as it was in the time either of Horace or 
of the Greek philosopher and teacher from whom the 
aphorism was derived; and he who in the elation of 
young and fresh discovery, is led to look down with con- 
tempt upon the learning and experience of former ages 
is no less an enemy to sound progress, than the man 
who obstinately closes his eyes against all the revela- 
tions of advancing time, and will accept nothing as 
true or good which does not bear the stamp of antiquity. 
Believing that the attempts recently made to reform and 
“ Romanize” the pronunciation of Latin have been 
both too sudden in their application and too sweeping in 
their character, we would venture to suggest to the lead- 
ers of higher education in America, and especially to the 
advocates of the “ reform,” the initiation of a measure 
which would tend to bring about a wholesome and schol- 
arly uniformity in the Latin teaching of all Anglo-Ameri- 
can scholars,—to promote a more intimate and friendly 
understanding between the universities and schools of 
Old and New England, would redound greatly to the 
credit of its proposers, and be met, we feel convinced, 
by a frank and courteous response from the scholars of 
Great Britain. 


The approaching French Exposition will attract to 
Europe a numerous body of visitors from this country, 
including, doubtless, very many university presidents 
and professors, and other men well qualified by acquire- 
ments to form sound judgments in regard both to ancient 
Latin and modern English. Let some of these gentlemen 
combine in intimating to those of like position in the 
universities and great schools of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, their desire to meet them in a friendly 
conference, whose object shall be the adoption of a 
sound system of classical instruction, united with a due 
regard for the preservation of all the cherished and 
distinctive features of our good old Anglo-American 
Language and Literature, and we venture to predict 
most happy results, immediate and remote. Scarcely 
any measure could, we think, do more to promote the 


cause of sound education among all English-speaking 
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people. American and English educators would give 
and receive mutual benefit,—petty misunderstandings 
and jealousies would be cleared away,—and if, as in 
the interests of “ English pure and undefiled” should 
certainly be the case, all eminent American and English 
writers should be invited to take part in the conference, 
one grand result, well worth all the labor of the under- 
taking would be the long-desired boon of an inter- 
national copyright. E. R. H. 


A Hint on Ventilation. 
BY E. O. VAILE, 


The best way to ventilate our school-rooms is still an 
unsolved problem. To lower windows from the top is 
not a good thing. If a choice must be made between 
two evils, for my own part I had rather remain in an 
ordinarily close room than to suffer the consequences 
of having the cold air beat down upon my head and 
shoulders. Open doors, if they are protected from the 
direct wind, are less dangerous, I believe, than open 
windows. 

But there is a means of admitting fresh air into our 
rooms which is attended by very little danger or incon- 
venience, It has proved so satisfactory in my own 
school-room after a long trial, and I feel so thankful for 
the first suggestion that led me to try it, that I cannot 
forbear describing it for the benefit of my fellow-teach- 
ers who may experience the ordinary difficulty of ven- 
tilating their rooms without putting themselves and 
children in danger of “catching cold.” The plan may 
be in more common use than I think for; but I have 
never seen it applied, excepting in one instance, —in a 
lawyer’s office to-day. 

An examination will show that where the two sashes 
meet or lap onto each other, at the middle of the window, 
the touching surfaces or parting rails, as I believe car- 
penters call them, are beveled so that a slight elevation 
of the lower sash will leave an opening between them 
of a width corresponding to the amount of change in 
the position of the sash. Now, if the lower sash be 
kept permanently raised to a proper amount, an open- 

-ing is provided for the admission of outer air under the 
most favorable circumstances. 

The advantage and safety consist in this: the air, 
coming in through a long and narrow opening, and 
obliged to enter with a motion directly upward toward 
the ceiling, where it mingles with the warm air, is so dif- 
fused before it falls to the lower parts of the room that 
itcan do no harm. The only thing to do is to close 
the opening properly at the bottom of the window. 
This can be done by raising the lower sash and shutting 
it down onto a strip of board fitted into the bottom of 
the frame, and two or three inches in height. 

However, although this is the simplest way of closing 
the opening, it is not the most convenient. When it is 
desired to close the window tight, or to fasten it with 
an ordinary sash-lock, the board must be removed from 
below the bottom sash. In order to have the window 
entirely under control without any inconvenience, and 
yet preserve the opening between the parting-rails, this 
plan may be adopted: Instead of placing the piece of 
board directly under the lower sash, fasten it securely 
and tightly just inside or just outside of the lower sash. 
Let the board be wide enough to reach almost to a 
level with the top of the lower rail of the sash, and 
upon its upper edge fasten a piece of weather-strip, so 
that the rubber shall press firmly against the sash. 
Then the lower sash may be raised and lowered at will, 
and the desired aperture be regulated to suit wind and 
weather, without allowing the cold air to enter directly 
so long as the window is not raised above the weather- 
strip. 

Any janitor can do the work, or the teacher can do it 
for himself. The ladies can get the larger boys to do 
it. Pieces of store-boxes are always available, — noth- 
ing better is needed, — and ten cents will furnish 


strip is properly fitted, any other defects in workman- 
ship can be remedied by caulking with rags or paper. 

Of course curtains must be rolled clear up to the top 
of the window, and inside shutters must be opened 
wide ; otherwise, the upward current is checked, and 
the cold air is turned directly downward. It is best to 
provide a small opening at every window in the room, 
by raising the lower sash from,—say one-half an inch 
to aninch. It is desirable to admit a small amount of 
air at each of many places, rather than larger amounts 
at a few places. To change the air in a room, experi- 
ence has found nothing better than an open fireplace. 
But such a thing is never found in a school-house. 
However, if you can keep your stove-door Open, no 
matter if the door is small, you are doing more than 
you realize to change the atmosphere of your room. 

Most school-rooms, now-a-days, are provided with ven- 
tilating flues. Into each flue there are usually two 
openings, one near the ceiling and one near the floor. 
It is good practice to keep both apertures wide open, 
when it is possible to do so and keep the room warm ; 
and there is never any need, under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, of closing the lower opening. But practically the 
builder has diminished this hole for you by one half 
its size, in a way that you ought not to permit. If you 
will examine the perforated iron plate which forms a 
part of every register, you will find that the openings 
hardly equal in area the surface of the solid portions of 
the iron plate enclosed with the broad margin. In 
other words, the lower ventilating-register of your room 
is always half closed. Take the register out entirely, 
and keep it out. If you find it hard to keep papers, 
etc., out of the flue, buy a piece of wire-cloth, of the 
largest mesh you can find, and tack up at the opening. 
You and your children need the full capacity of that 
lower opening at every minute of the day, and your 
duty requires you to insist upon having it. 


The State University Question. 


BY REV. G. F. MAGOUN, D.D., 
President of Iowa College. 


If I can contribute anything to Tue JourNAL on this 
subject, —as I am asked to do something,—which shall 
be of any value, it will be by showing what, under my 
eye for more than thirty years past, has been the bear- 
ing of the policy now pressed at the West, and now 
arousing resistance, upon the interests of higher educa- 
tion. For a “ New-England”’ publication, issued where 
there are, have been, and can be no State universities, 
must find its chief interest in the matter at this point. 
Such questions as taxation, public policy, economy, 
competition of the State with private enterprise, etc., 
—very pressing questions in new States, where it is at- 
tempted to forestall or drive out new colleges,—have 
with you no immediate relations or significance ; while 
the question of the standard of our higher education is 
of universal importance, and can be nowhere so appre- 
ciated as in the old commonwealths where this is most 
advanced and prosperous. 

On this aspect of the subject, the great argument 
with university advocates, is the unity of the State sys- 
tem. “We must have the university,” it is claimed, 
“at the head of public instruction. The grading of 
schools, the order of studies, the connection of one step 
in education with the next higher, and so on, must lead, 
of necessity, to it. ‘The system is incomplete without it. 
We must unify from the primary school, or the kinder- 
garten, up to the top.” 

I do not remember to have noticed a clear pointing 
out of the fallacies contained in all this. A complete 
or continuous education, and a complete or continuous 
arrangement of schools belonging to the public are 
confounded together, and something is assumed to be 
the head of the common-school system which is not. 
The first fallacy is very obvious. An individual’s 
education may be continuous and complete, though there 


weather-strip for the widest window. If the weather- 


is uo snch arrangement of institutions, public or privtae, 
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in which to obtain it. Vice versa, the system may be 
complete, and one’s education therein incomplete, — 
shockingly so. It is as absurd to require that your 
child or mine should begin at a public kindergarten 
and end at a public university, as that it should get a 
whole education from beginning to end at Harvard, 
supposing Harvard suppliedit. A selection of different 
schools for different stages may be far more advanta- 
geous and even continuous. The whole immemorial 
practice in New England of choosing among classical 
schools, after elementary education, and then again 
among colleges, and then again among professional 
schools, (and then, perhaps, among German universities), 
shows the absurdity and impracticability of State unifi- 
cation so far as students are concerned. If such a sys- 
tem were constructed, it could not possibly have any 
advantages as such. A college independent of the 
State is better for the young scholar, educated up to 
any given point at the expense of the State, if its in- 
struction is more thorough, and that of the State uni- 
versity near by inferior to it, as generally is the case in 
the West. There would be no such advantages in a 
unified, fixed system of private institutions as such. 
Manifestly, there may be some grades or forms of cul- 
ture which never can be so well carried on as parts of a 
public system. 

The other fallacy is the assumption that a univeisity 
is necessarily the head of any system of public instruc- 
tion. In the sense of the word here used, that is the 
head which is in direct and vital connection with the 
members. Have professional schools, then, of law, 
medicine, theology, civil engineering, art, science,—any 
such connection with primary schools? They do not 
train their teachers, or furnish,—even by accident—the 
majority of school directors. ‘The normal school, there- 
fore, which does furnish teachers, is the true head ; 
and even if the majority of teachers are trained else- 
where or nowhere, the normal school which exists for 
this purpose, is in anything deserving the name of system 
the true head ; while a university and its adjuncts which 
do not exist for this purpose cannot be, any more than 
Harvard is the head of the common-school system of 
Massachusetts, or Dartmouth of New Hampshire. If 


high schools, or graded schools of any sort or degree, 
receives trained instructors from a normal school, that 
must be the head of that body. The other attempted 
cephalization is unscientific and misarranged. In a 
word, it is a sheer blunder. An agricultural college, 
State university, or whatever in the way of special ad- 
vanced instruction, — looking away from the common- 
school system to this and that pursuit in life, may be 
heaped upon the school taxation of all,—is additional to, 
beyond, and aside from that instruction for all the 
people of which common schools and normal schools 
(training teachers for all), are integral parts. The 
American system of common instruction began without 
the State university and the adjuncts thereof ; it still 
exists and will exist without them, and much more with- 
out their being assumed as its head ; therefore, they 
are not even integral parts of it. 

All this implies, however, the necessity of an upward 
order in studies and in teaching, legitimate, logical, 
progressive, cumulative. I hope I need not say one 
word in its behalf in your columns. Its importance is 
transcendent. No educational book for years has been 
so interestiug to me as Pres, Thomas Hill’s on this sub- 
ject. But as was said at the National Association 
at Minneapolis in 1875, when exclusive State univer- 
sityism was first openly, bluntly advocated within my 
knowledge, — ‘ha? is the work of “science not of sov- 
ereignty.” Displace Harvard and the other Massachu- 
setts colleges with a State university created by sover- 
eignty, and what gain could there be to science, or the 
scientific order of studies? In the late article on 
schools in Harper's Monthly, it is affirmed that “the 
tendency in New England is to delegate to the great 
academies the work of preparing boys for college, The 


a body of kindergarten schools, or grammar schools, or 
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high schools do less and less, while they still keep up 
the name and appearance of doing the work.” The 
same tendency will show itself presently in the new 
States, when we have the academies, for reasons that 
will appear in this paper. And this is far better, East 
or West, for the interests of systematic education. 
But a classical academy, or any school really prepara- 
tory for a liberal education, turns the student away from 
the head of the public-school system, whether it sends 
him to university or to college, for it does not prepare 
him for the normal school. Yet every NewEngland State 
which has normal schools and colleges, without a State 
university, may have a complete public system, and one 
legitimately cephalized, and does have one far more 
nearly complete than these new States which start uni- 
versities. The student can go by more regular, con- 
tinuous steps up to the head of the public system created 
by sovereignty ; or, branching off, if he prefers, in an- 
other direction, up to the head of that other system (in- 
cluding college and professional school), which is not 
the public one, and is created by learning and benev- 
olence. 

How the vain attempts at the West to mechanically 
cephalize our school systems with State universities 
has injured, and is injuring, the style and standard of 
higher education, you at the East cannot realize. With 
so many objecting to taxation for a part of the college 
education obtainable, while it can be had, — and often 
better,—without taxation, and objecting, on principle, to 
taxation for classical, professional, and, in general, 
advanced education altogether,—neither can State uni- 
versities be what you know as classical colleges, 
and professional schools, nor can high schools 
be what you know as classical academies. More- 


tice that the wide-spread impression in New England 
that a college here is but equivalent to one of your 
high-schools, comes from such cases, or finds its plausi- 
bility in them, — zoé in our colleges, which require the 
same classical preparation as yours. The college, ¢. g., 
within whose walls I write, Iowa CoLuece, planned by 
New-England men, after the New-England pattern, re- 
quires more than two years of Greek study before ad- 
mission to the freshman class.] The arrangement of 
high school and university is plainly a great disadvan- 
tage to the great body of those seeking a liberal educa- 
tion, misinforms and disappoints, sometimes bitterly. 
Even in Southern universities, where this State system 
of the higher education began, and where a small num- 
ber take a full classical course, two-thirds or more 
choosing, — for they have to do so, — an inferior some- 
thing called a modern or literary course, or what not, 
find their mistake, and that they were misled to makeit. 


To depress the standard still more, in several of these 
States high-school graduates are admitted into the uni- 
versity without examination. Some high-school prin- 
cipals object to this, partly because, if they have done 
their work well, their students should give them the 
just credit of it by passing good examinations before 
other instructors than themselves, partly because their 
own examinations must needs be upon their own in- 
structions, while that of others would be upon the sub- 
jects studied. One such principal said to me: “At 
first I looked upon the proposition of the university 
faculty as a compliment ; on second thought, it seemed 
to me anything but that.” Another objects that, under 
this plan of no-examination for the freshman class, the 
high-school principals cannot know how limited in 
range and thoroughness their teaching may be. The 


over, the “new education,” to use a term neéces-|condition on which this dubious privilege is offered to 
sarily vague, has taken effect far more in State uni-|/high-schools (and academies) is, that the course of 
versities than in colleges at the West. None of the| study of the school, as laid down, shall be approved by 
former adhere solely to a classical course as does, for|the university faculty,—which, of course, is no index 
instance, Marietta, nor is this as thoroughin any as in| whatever of the actual instruction given, whether bet- 


some colleges. 


Some require “little Latin and less|ter or worse. You will see at a glance how this method 


Greek” for admission ; some no Greek at all. They|is fitted to support the absurd claim that the university 
are mere academies in this respect, with pretentious|is some sort of “head” to the high and lower public 
and misleading names. If, by law, the State university | schools, depress the higher education, and turn students 
is required to begin where the public high-schools leave} off from the colleges which teach better than the uni- 
off, while few high-schools teach Latin and almost none} versities, require more preparation, and examine on 


Greek, the standard must be lowered accordingly, and| what is required. 


the student who has “graduated at the high-school ” 


In a State like this, with but one 
academy of reputation, — aside from those which are 


finds that he can not enter a good college, or only after| departments of the colleges, — it is calculated to give 


a year or more of additional classical study. And if 
he goes to the university, as in such a case he will seem 
obliged to do, and wishes afterward the more thorough 
advantages of some college, he can not enter from the 
State university ad eundem, but must fall back a year, 
perhaps more. If the desire of thoroughness and the 
capacity for real scholarship have begun to check in 
him the tendency to haste and superficiality which a 
new country begets (perhaps in all), and to which the 
more promising name of “ university” attached to an 
inferior course is a constant temptation and danger, 
pride may neutralize them. It is mortifying to be told, 
—as we have sometimes to tell young persons,—“ you 
must fall back from your university rank if you come to 
our course,” while those who could not keep up in the 
college Course have easily entered the university in ad- 
vance. And as more and more is made of high-school 
graduations, especially in large towns, the same pride 
and superficial haste carry numbers to the public insti- 
tutions which require less, rather than to the colleges 
of the New-England stamp which require more. 


This goes on every year. It is still further aggra- 
vated by the framing and adjusting of high school 
courses in the same direction and for the same end. 
Such a course for Iowa has just been published, and is 
before me. It is four years long, for towns of upwards 
of 6,000 inhabitants, the last three years containing 
Latin as optional. Then at the Iowa State University 
Greek lessons are begun in the freshman year, first 


the university a monopoly of students, so far as high- 
schools are organized, and this without deserving it, 
and to the disadvantage of the colleges which would, on 
their merits, do more of the work, and of the students 
who are deprived of the better college education they 
would otherwise get. 

It will be pertinent here to give a few statistics, as 
the utterly mistaken impression has got abroad, that in 
the States of the Northwest universities are doing a 
large part, instead of a very small part, of the work of 
higher education. ‘The figures will justify what I have 
said above of the arrangements criticised being of ne- 
cessity a great injury, and possibly a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the mass of those seeking a liberal education : 

Minnesota has 183 college students, of whom 83 are 
in the University and 100 in two other colleges, report- 
ing in 1875. Iowa, 729, of whom 145 are in the Uni- 
versity, and 584 in thirteen colleges. Wisconsin, 749, of 
whom 2o1 are in the University, and 548 in eight col- 
leges. Michigan, 756, of whom 338 are in the Univer- 
sity, and 518 in seven colleges. Missouri, 897, of 
whom 138 are in the University, and 659 in sixteen 
colleges. Indiana, 1,533, and 134 of these are in the 
University, 1,399 in eighteen colleges. Illinois, 1,700, 
all in twenty-two colleges,—for Illinois has never had a 
State university. Ohio, 2,432, and 40 of these in one 
State university,—the other being closed,—while 2,392 
are in her twenty-nine colleges. Or, in other words, 
performing a simple sum in division, the State univer- 


term, [I can not help arresting these statements to no- 


sity educates in Minnesota and Michigan, less than 


half of those seeking such an education (though these 
are two of the States where it is a permanent charge, 
—one-tenth of one Jer cent.,— upon the taxation, and 
thereby has great money-advantages over the colleges) ; 
in Wisconsin (another of them), less than one-third ; 
in Iowa, less than one-fifth ; in Missouri, less than one- 
sixth ; in Indiana, less than one-eleventh ; in Ohio, 
less than one-sixtieth ; in Illinois, none. Of course, 
high-schools and universities, as unified and cephalized, 
cannot, in these great States, meet the wants of the 
great majority, as the figures show, This is the fact 
even in Michigan,—whose University is almost exclu- 
sively referred to always to show the success and bene- 
fits of universities, and of connection therewith,—not- 
withstanding Greek is taught in her high-schools. That 
institution has had exceptional advantages for monopo: 
lizing the higher education, being older than the (nine) 
colleges the people have planted nevertheless, with a 
great field, on ground cleared of all rivals, enjoying 
universal approval and the shaping agency of earnest 
Christian men at the outset,—a combination of advan. 
tages making it exceptional also, and such as no other 
university ever had, or will have. 

The readers of THe JouRNAL can judge from these 
statements of fact, how the hard problem of success- 
fully sustaining the higher education without any but 
the most meagre beginnings of endowments, etc., is 
complicated and made difficult for colleges of the high- 
est aims and best results hereaway, by the pushing of 
State universities. I have not intended here to imply 
that all colleges are of the rank, as to standard and 
work, of some: but all are free (being tethered to no 
public system of lower schools) to rise far above the 
standing of universities. The latter have often been 
started and pushed by men opposed to classical college 
education, as by men opposed to Christian education, 
—sometimes the same persons. If they were not the 
mixed affairs they are in many respects; if, ¢. g., they 
stood entirely over on the ground of the ‘“ new educa- 
tion,” and abjured the ancient languages,—to which 
they tend, but from which they are partly kept by the 
purpose to make them competitors and, if possible, 
substitutes for the colleges; and if the high schools 
did not meddle with classical preparation at all, instead 
of attempting to be the two-fold institutions they do, 
but leave that to academies (as is the tendency in 
New England, and will be the case here when the peo- 
ple at large understand both sides of the case better, 
and how much of their money is thrown away without 
return), — certain colleges in each State would emerge 
rapidly iato a grand success, now unhappily prevented. 
One of our veteran presidents said, the other day, to 
me: “The hardest point in the whole problem is the 
weakness of the colleges themselves.” But I think 
you see, now, one way in which they are kept weak. 


Education in Portugal. 


From the Magisterio Espanol, of Madrid, an authority 
upon educational matters in Spain, we take the follow- 
ing details as to the state of education in the neighbor- 
ing kingdom of Portugal, and it will be seen that they 
present a melancholy picture of ignorance and neglect. 
The account is probably not exaggerated, since it is 
taken from a report of a committee of deputies ap- 
pointed by the Portuguese government to examine the 
question of the present state of education and the gov- 
ernment plan for its amelioration. 

At the end of 1874 the number of public schools in 
Portugal was 2,632, of which only 519 were for girls. 
The population being about four millions and a half, 
there was one school for each 1,691 inhabitants, but 
taking into account those supported by private funds, 
there was a school for each 1,034. But of those 1,034 
there were not 50 who attended school at all, and not 
23 who did so with regularity, in consequence of which 
three-fifths of the boys and seven-eighths of the girls re- 


ceive no instruction whatever, and out of 3,960 parishes 
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in the kingdom, there were 1,800 that had no school. 
To such truly discouraging figures there is to add, as is 
natural, a corresponding want of proper organization of 
schools and masters. The latter are not generally per- 
sons of education, who have fitted themselves by study 
for their posts ; the salaries are so miserable as not to 
encourage emulation, nor is there any acquaintance with 
the modern, more rational methods of instruction ; and 
the majority of the schoolhouses do not possess even 
the primary conditions required by hygiene for such 
buildings. “It was not possible nor becoming,” says 
the Committee, “in any government that has a proper 
estimation of its high duty, to allow primary instruc- 
tion to remain in such a sad position.” The necessity 
for action was strong, the exigencies of enlightened 
opinion were becoming every day greater and more vig- 
orous. The prosperity of the country is slowly but 
surely increasing ; Oporto, the center of greatest ac- 
tivity, and where, perhaps, the Lusitanian character ap- 
pears most virile, in proportion as its commerce and 
productiveness increase, is awakening to a new literary 
and scientific life of great importance ; Lisbon, less en- 
thusiastic and rich, is and always will be, from its posi- 
tion, one of the first ports in Europe, and Coimbra, 
that has formed so many generations of men illustrious 
in science and letters, has not yet abandoned the intel- 
lectual sceptre of Portuguese scientific activity. If to 
this are added a political life regular and tranquil, a 
press completely free, a church subordinate to the 
secular authority, an organization of territorial prop- 
erty conformable to the democratic tendency of the 
times, and a clear and evident renaissance of science 
and literature, one can understand the efforts that will 
be made by all to elevate primary instruction from the 
sad position in which it now is, and, while raising the 
standard, to make it general and especial among the 
lower orders. 

The committee of deputies, quite approving the plan of 
obligatory instruction, was inclined to a mild and tem- 
perate execution of such a law, but the government, 
while accepting the report, recommends the infliction 
of fines upon parents and guardians who do not send 
their children to school, ordering that parish priests 
shall announce, during the time of public worship, to 
their parishioners, the terms of the law relating to ob- 
ligatory instruction with the penalties for disobedience 
thereto, and the names of children of age to attend 
school in their respective parishes. The principal fea- 
tures of the new law are, in addition, that instruction 
is to be completely secularized, that no examination of 
Christian doctrine is to be required of children who are 
not of the Catholic religion, that primary instruction is 
to be entirely gratuitous and obligatory upon all, and 
that in secondary instruction arrangements are to be 
made to instruct, educate, and form the citizen ; that 
the State is to preserve its right of inspection, and 
shall not cease to consider primary instruction as an 
obligation incumbent upon society ; and for this pur- 
pose committees are to be formed to promote instruc- 
tion and beneficence, and school juntas in the parishes 
without any intervention of the church; that boarding- 
houses of sufficient number shall be established for 
those of each sex who are preparing themselves in the 
normal schools for the career of educators ; that the 
- position of teachers, male and female, be rendered 
comfortable by means of adequate salaries ; and that, 
finally, every means be adopted to render education 
universal, such as evening schools and Sunday-schools 
for adults, temporary and ambulant schools in parishes 
where it may be impossible to establish fixed schools, 
and the exemption from all taxes of any property be- 
queathed for the purposes of public education. 

Such a law, wisely and firmly administered, ought 
soon to redeem Portugal from the disgrace of its pres- 
ent retrograde position in the matter of popular edu- 
cation, 4 H. G. 


— Kindness gives birth to kindness.—Sophocies. 


AFTER. 
After the shower, the tranquil sun, 
Silver stars when the day is done. 
After the snow, the emerald leaves ; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 
After the clouds, the violet sky; 
Quiet woods, when the wind goes by. 
After the tempest, the lull of leaves ; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 
After the knell, the wedding bells ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells. 
After the bud, the radiant rose ; 
After our weeping, sweet repose, 
After the burden, the blissful mead ; 
After the furrow, the waking seed. 
After the flight, the downy nest ; 
Over the shadowy river,—rest. 
—Liberty Register. 


Varieties. 


— A Biblical student said that there were three sorts 
of taxes assessed in Judea. rst, the “ Capitation” ; 
2d, the “Custom Duties,” and 3d, — here he paused, 
and a class-mate whispered, “ Zhe dog tax.” 

— A little five-year-old fellow came up to his mother, 
the other morning, and, with great earnestness, said, 
“Mother, I saw something run across the floor this 
morning, and it hadn’t any legs, either ; what do you 
suppose it was? The mother’s curiosity was excited at 
the apparent strangeness of the supposed animal, and 
not knowing what else to say, said she supposed it was 
a worm, or something of that sort, she did not know 
what. Having for some time enjoyed his mother’s ina- 
bility to solve the problem, he said, “ It was some water.” 

— During a review of the Sunday-school lesson, last 
Sunday, the question was asked: *‘ What became of 
Elijah?” and the entire congregation was electrified by 
a small, shrill voice that piped out, with extreme unc- 
tion, ‘‘ He went to heaven like a house afire !” 

— ‘“ What is your chief consolation in life ?” asked a 
pastor of a young lady in his Bible-class. The young 
lady blushed and hesitated, but on the quesiion being 
repeated the ingenious maiden said: “I don’t like to 
tell you his name, but I have no objection to tell you 
where he lives.” —Concord Despatch. 

— We all complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
we have much more than we know what to do with. 
Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at all, or in 
doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that 
we ought todo, We are always complaining our days 
are few, and acting as though there would be no end 
to them.— Seneca. 

— “Cousin Fred, you’re not at all nice, now you're 
married. Why, you haven’t paid me a compliment for 
ages. Have you forgotten how to compliment?” 
“ My dear Clara, I’ve been married two years, and of 
course I’m awfully out of practice.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 

— The world is all ready to receive talent with open 
arms. Very often it does not know what to do with 
genius. Talent is a docile creature. It bows its head 
meekly while the world slips the collar over it. It 
backs into the shafts like a lamb.—Ho/mes. 

— Science is discussing the question, “ What will 
become of the last man?” Weknow. He’ll get left. 

— ’Tis much easier to meet with error than to find 
truth ; error is on the surface, truth is hidden in great 
depths ; and the way to work does not appear to all the 
world.— Goethe. 

— Faces are as legible as books, only with these cir- 
cumstances to recommend them to our perusal, that 
they are read in much less time and are much less 
likely to deceive us.—Zavater. 

— As good almost kill a man as kill a good book 
he who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, but he 
who destroys a good book kills reason itself. —Milion, 
— An Irishman seeing a vessel very heavily laden 
and scarcely above the water’s edge, exclaimed : “ Up- 
on my sowl, if the river was but a little higher, the 


ship would go to the bottom.” 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should he directed to the 
Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


“RULE OF SIGNS.” 


We have received several criticisms on E. W. W.’s 
solution of a problem in division of radicals, and in 
nearly every case the solutions given are incorrect. 
This shows, we think, that there is need of a rule of 
signs more easy of application than the one in common 
use. We have already given such a rule in the mathe- 
matical column of THE JouRNAL, but as our corres- 
pondents seem not to have seen it, or to have ignored 
it, we venture to suggest it again, We think it so easy 
of application that none need mistake, and until a 
better is found, it is certainly as good as any, if not the 
best. Itis this: / multiplication and division, treat 
the signs as you treat the other factors. We say the other 
Jactors advisedly, because we consider the signs as 
Jactors in the true sense of that term. They are factors 
of direction, while the quantities are factors of magni- 
tude, or value, This rule may need a little explanation. 
Any letter, as a, found among the factors which enter 
a product is written in the product with an exponent 
equal to the sum of its several exponents in the quan- 
tities to be multiplied together. Do the same with the 
signs. Introduce them into the product with expo- 
nents found in the same manner as the exponent of 
a, or any other factor is found. But it is to be ob- 
served that the sign +- has no power to change the 
direction of a product, just as the factor 1 has no power 
to change its magnitude. The sign -+- can therefore be 
ignored, and treated precisely as we treat the factor 1. 
But the sign — has a reversing power, /. ¢., it reverses 
the direction of the quantity before which it is placed. 
It must therefore enter the product as many times as 
it is found with all the factors, with this limitation,— 
that, since an even number of negative signs leave the 
quantity in the same direction as they find it, they may 
be counted out, or, in other words, any even number 
may be subtracted from the exponent of the minus sign. 
By the same rule, in division, the exponent of the minus 
sign in the divisor must be subtracted from its expo- 
nent in the dividend, to obtain its exponent in the quo- 
tient. A few examples will illustrate the rule. 

Find the product of ~W—a; —V 


If any one objects to the notation, (8, it may be 


written (-- it or — (— 1)? . In this case the full ex- 
ponent of (—) would have been 7}, from which 6 was 
subtracted. 

Divide by —V 6. Ans.: 
the exponent of (—) we have 1} —1=}. 

Divide Vas by Ans.: Here 
we have (—)° in the dividend, and (-)? in the divisor. 
The quotient would therefore have for its sign (-)# , 
But as it does not affect the direction of a quantity 
to remove an even power of (—), so to introduce an 
even power is without effect, and we therefore intro- 
duce into the dividend (—)*?. We then have for the 
quotient (—)?~ and thus avoid the negative 
exponent of (—). Ep. 


For 


— The true poet is ever, as of old, the seer ; whose 
eye has been gifted to discern the godlike mystery of 
God’s universe, and decipher some new lines of its 
celestial writing ; we can still call him a Va/es and 
Seer ; for he sees into this greatest of secrets, “the 
open secret”; hidden things become clear; how the 
future (both resting on Eternity) is but another phasis 
of the present ; thereby are his words in very truth 
prophetic: what he has spoken shall be done. 


— From every thing noble the mind receives seeds, 
which are verified by admonition and instruction, as a 


light breath kindles up the spark in the ashes,—Sencea, 
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Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 1877. 


The Week. 

— Gold closed at 103}. 

— Hon. Henry L. Pierce (Rep.) was elected Mayor 
of Boston on Tuesday. 

— The United States Senate, by a vote of 49 to 8, 
has given a seat to Hon. J. B. Eustis, of Louisiana, 
elected under the Nichols government. 

— A year’s sea-pay has been voted by Congress to 
the heirs of each person lost on the United States 
steamer Huron. 

— The National Department of School Supervision 
met at Washington on Tuesday and Wednesday. Con- 
gress has voted to adjourn from Dec. 15 to Jan. 10, 1878. 

— The Marshal-President of France has finally 
adopted the rule or ruin policy, and has informed the 
senate that he has constructed a cabinet in accordance 
with his own plans, and that further compromise or 
conciliation is out of the question. He declares his in- 
tention of resigning rather than renew negotiations with 
M. Dufaure, and a dissolution of the chamber of depu- 
ties will be demanded at the end of the present month. 

— Plevna has at last fallen into the hands of the 
Muscovites, and the place is now in possession of the 
Russo-Roumanian armies. A severe engagement took 
place before the town on Sunday, resulting in the un- 
conditional surrender of Osman Pasha and his entire 
army. A desperate attempt to break through the Rus- 
sian lines in the direction of Widdin proved fruitless, 
and, after a protracted struggle, in which he was seri- 
ously wounded, the Turkish commander was compelled 
to surrender. 

— Hon. John Welsh, United States Minister to 
Great Britain, was received in England with unusual 
marks of courtesy. 

— Hon. John M. Harlan, of Kentucky, entered upon 
his duties as Associate-Justice of the United States 

Supreme Court. 
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State Teachers’ Associations. 
HOLIDAY WEEK, 1877. 
Maine, at Lewiston, December 26, 27, 28. 
Massachusetts, at Boston, December 27, 28, 29. 
Illinois, at Springfield, December 26, 27, 28. 
Iowa, at Cedar Rapids, December 26, 27, 28. 
For notices, see other columns. 


is7s 

Is coming. Look out for renewals. Our splendid 
Lithograph of George Peabody is now ready. Those 
of Mann, Willard, and Agassiz are still new and as fresh 
as ever. $3.00 will secure the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION and one of these Art-Union Portraits. Over 
4000 of Agassiz Portraits already taken, and every 
school and teacher in the land should have one. 


Look for our Next Journal. 


Our issue of Dec. 19 will contain a list of the holiday 
books for 1877-78 published by the leading houses in 
the United States, with their titles, prices, etc., and as 
much as possible of the contents. Don’t buy your 
holiday gifts except as indicated by our list. It will pay 
to wait. The list of books will be worth the price of 
THE JOURNAL. 

P. S.—THE JourRNALt itself is one of the best holiday 
gifts, with an Art-Union Portrait. Make yourself a 
present of it. 


Tue Illinois Teachers’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Springfield, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. As an evidence of the 
interest of the educators of that State in matters per- 
taining to their profession, it is well to refer to the 
Educational Centennial Fund which was raised for the 
proper representation of the Statein its school interests 
at the Centennial at Philadelphia. The report of the 
treasurer, Gov. S. M. Cullom, shows that $4,663 was 
contributed by school superintendents, teachers, and 
others for this purpose, and that $3,573 of this sum 
was expended, while over $1,000 has been placed in 
the treasury of the Association. The sums contributed 
vary in amount from $1.00 to $245.90, the largest sum 
which was given by the teachers and others in Chicago, 
and collected by Superintendent Pickard. The account 
as audited by E. A. Gastman is a most creditable show- 
ing for the educators of Illinois. 


Tue report of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, Chief Geol- 
ogist of the State, is just published, and it is what its 
name implies, the Geology of Wisconsin. It is accom- 
panied by a very fine geological atlas. Lithological 
and economic geology are fully treated, and especially 
the latter, which will be of great use to the State. It 
is of interest both to the scholar and general reader, 
unlike the ordinary reports of its kind. The history of 
the Drift epoch in Wisconsin is one of the most able 
and learned contributions to geological knowledge. 
The work was made up from material gathered in actual 
surveys since 1873, under the direction of Professor 
Chamberlin. Beloit College may well feel proud of 
this achievement of one of her faculty. It will be a 
valuable contribution to the geological literature of the 
United States. The printers’ part of the work is well 
done. 


Tue teachers of Massachusetts must not blame us 
for our delay in publishing the programme of the an- 
nual institute, for it has just come to hand in time for our 
present number. We trust the fact of its late publica- 
tion will not hinder teachers from attendance, for we 
stated the time and place in a recent issue of THE 
JournaL. Our pages are always open to the teachers 
and officers of institutes and conventions, but we are 
not authorized to make programmes, and cannot publish 
them ‘until they are forwarded to us from official or 
other sources. We state this because we have been in- 
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quired of so frequently concerning this meeting, and 
blamed for not publishing an account of it, that we do 
it in self-defence. Yours to serve, Tue Epiror. 


One of the best evidences of progress in the cause 
of education is that the press, in all parts of the land, 
is taking part in the discussion of public schools. We 
rejoice that the daily and weekly papers are so well occu- 
pied. It shows either that the editors are educated up 
to an appreciation of the work we are doing, or that 
the schools are looming up into the horizon of editorial 
vision. Keep at it, brother editors! You are doing 
excellent service for us, by making the public intelli- 
gent, as well as yourselves, on common-school matters. 
When our schools are better understood, we shall not 
have such stupid grumbling as sometimes emanates 
from editorial brains. Besides, good schools are mak- 
ing better editors. 


George Peabody. 


It is well for educators to recognize and justly honor 
their strongest allies and their truest benefactors. 
Sometimes these friends may be men of small means, but 
commanding great intellectual and moral power. When 
John Harvard gave his small library and a small purse 
to found a college “ Christo et Lcclesiz,” like the 
widow’s mite, it has been told throughout the world as 
amemorial of him. When the founders of Yale brought 
their scanty stock of books and money into a common 
treasury, for the establishing of a school devoted to 
piety and sound learning, it was the day of great en- 
deavors with small means, and the names of these ben- 
efactors “ the world will not willingly let die.” Their 
greatness, born of self-sacrifice, has won for them an 
imperishable name. 

In a few cases it has fallen to the lot of individuals 
to have hearts to devote great wealth to the cause of 
learning. Most prominent among such patrons of 
learning stands the name of one who, though born in 
America, belongs to mankind, and though raised in 
poverty has a place among the princes of the earth. 

As the life of Mr. Peabody may not be familiarly 
remembered by our readers, all of whom will gladly 
honor his magnificent gifts to science and education, we 
will give them a brief outline of his eminently useful 
and successful life. He was born of poor parentage, 
at South Danvers (now Peabody), Mass., Feb. 18, 1795, 
and received in the schools of his native town a scanty 
education. His best imheritance was the patrimony of 
health, and a good home-training in the elements of 
industry, economy, and self-dependence. When in 
his teens he was a mercantile clerk at Thetford, Vt., 
and Newburyport, Mass., and at 19 years became a 
partner in business at Georgetown, D. C., with Elisha 
Riggs ; removed to Baltimore in 1815 ; soon afterward 
opened branch houses in New York and Philadelphia ; 
made several voyages to Europe; and in 1829, at the 
age of 34 years, became the leading partner of this 
wealthy firm. In 1838 Mr. Peabody removed to 
London, and in 1843 established the great banking- 
house whose credit is honored in every city of the 
world. Here his princely fortune was largely secured, 
and here, also, began that series of magnificent public 
gifts which have made his name so illustrious, and 
which will perpetuate his memory lastingly among men. 

In 1852 he aided Mr. Grinnell in fitting out the Arc- 
tic Expedition under Dr. Kane, in search of Sir John 
Franklin and the North Pole. In the same year he 
founded Peabody Institute, in his native town, the en- 
dowment of which he finally made $200,000. He re- 
turned to America in 1859, and on a visit to Baltimore, 
the city of his earlier successes, he gave $300,000 to 
found an institute of science, literature, and the fine 
arts. On his return to London, his heart was touched 
with the condition of the poor, and he made the mag- 
nificent donation of $2,500,000 for lodging-houses for 


the poor of the city. In 1866, on another visit to the 
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United States, he gave $150,000 to establish at Har- 
vard College a museum and professorship of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, and an equal sum for the 
endowment of a department of Physical Science at 
Yale. It was during this visit, just at the close of the 
rebellion, that he visited the South, and saw the condi- 
tion of the people, impoverished by a long contest, 
and unable to enter upon the work of education 
without material aid. The condition of the colored 
race especially awakened his sympathies, and he saw 
that the South could rise only as it bore upon its up- 
lifting arm the interests of the two races. With the 
heart of a great philanthropist, and the foresight of a 
profound philosopher and statesman, he laid the foun- 
dation of the 
PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND, 

- by the magnificent donation of $2,100,000 for the aid 
of public education in the South. The Emancipation 
Proclamation of Mr. Lincoln had broken the chains of 
slavery. This “Southern Educational Fund” was 
the act of a no less noble philanthropy and Chris- 
tian charity, to emancipate from the bonds of ignorance 
a people who must struggle with sublime fortitude to 
become freemen in the spirit as well as by the letter of 
the law. The history of this fund is well known to 
many of our readers, and its benefits have been of un- 
told value to the children and youth of the South, while 
its mission of good has but just begun. Under the 
wise management of Barnas Sears, LL.D., of Staunton, 
Virginia, formerly secretary of the Board of Education 
of Massachusetts, and later the distinguished president 
of Brown University, the proceeds of the Fund have 
been made to serve a double purpose, by helping the 
needy and by encouraging the needy to help them- 
selves. Inrecognition of his munificence in England 
and America, Queen Victoria offered him a Baronetcy, 
which he declined, and presented him with her portrait, 
the most distinguished personal favor she could confer. 
The Corporation of London gave him the freedom of 
the city, and a'statue by W. W. Story was unveiled in 
the Royal Exchange by the Prince of Wales in 1869, 
while Mr. Peabody was in America. On this, his last 
visit to his native land, he completed his splendid dona- 
tions by raising the endowment of the institute at Bal- 
timore to $1,000,000 ; by creating the Peabody Museum 
at Salem, Mass., with a fund of $150,000 ; and by gifts 
of $60,000 to Washington College, Va. ; $50,000 for 
Peabody Institute at North Danvers ; $30,000 to Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Andover ; $25,000 to Kenyon Col- 
lege, O. ; $20,000 to the Maryland Historical Society ; 
besides conferring valuable presents upon other local- 
ities where he had once resided. In addition to these, 
he had endowed in 1868 an art school at Rome in Italy. 

Mr. Peabody seems to have been his own executor, 
for he died in London, Nov. 4, 1869, only a month after 
his return from the United States. The British gov- 
ernment, in honor of his memory, paid funeral tributes 
in Westminster Abbey, and commissioned a British 
man-of-war to bring his body to America for burial. 
He was entombed with fitting services in his native 
town, now called Peabody, and a grateful people rec- 
ognized their benefactor by various demonstrations of 
sorrow in all parts of our land. Two nations wept at 
the tomb of the greatest benefactor of two continents. 
To such a man, whose example is a living inspiration 
to generous and noble Christian endeavor, the educa- 
tors of America and of the world should come to learn 
devotion and sacrifice. More than six millions of dollars 
were put into the treasure-house of educational profit, 
to return after many days, gaining thirty, sixty, and an 
hundred fold. .The East, the North, and the West, 
send joyful greetings to the South, that in George Pea- 
body such a timely helper was raised in God’s great 
providence for their deliverance. Massachusetts, which 
gave him birth, gratefully recognizes the gifts of his 
genius and labors as the wealth of the whole land, and 
seconds his sympathetic devotion to the land of his 
adoption, 


Maine. 


HER STATE ASSOCIATION: ITS ANNUAL MEET. 
ING,—ITS PRESIDENT. 


This noteworthy State “ Down East,” has shown its ability to 
produce men, by sending into active service, within and without 
her borders, a class of men and women who, for industry, intelli- 
gence, and integrity have not their superiors in New England. 
The education of the State has developed brawn as well as brain, 
and in labor, in counsel, or in war, Maine has always shown her 
sons to be as strong, as wise, and as heroic as any in the land. 
All this is not the result of a good school system, or of excellent 
schools, for it is not until within a dozen years that the system has 
been worth writing about; nor are all the rural schools of to-day a 
matter of boast to her own people. In spite of poor opportuni- 
ties, to the credit of an earnest and determined pluck, the people 
have risen to distinction whenever they have been called upon to 
fill posts of large duty, responsibility, and honor. 

Among the agencies which have aided in the development of 
the teaching-talent of Maine, and of improving the schools and 
school system, none has been more efficient and valuable than the 

STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

which numbers on its rolls the most active, talented educators of 
the State. The Association is now in the — year ofits history, and 
its annual meetings are coming to be recognized as powerful auxil- 
iaries to State and local authorities in maintaining a high standard 
of professional attainment in the teaching force, as well as creating 
a healthy public opinion in school matters. The Association has 
had a steady and healthy growth, and each year witnesses a clearer 
outline of work and a more advanced position on questions which 
relate to the normal elements of education. The late lamented 
Warren Johnson, one of the most active and enthusiastic of her 
State superintendents of instruction, was accustomed to rely on 
the Association as one of his strong allies ; and his successor, Hon. 
W. J. Corthell, has always taken a lively interest in its prosperity, 
and it will continue to be his purpose to add to its interest, growth, 
and power. The approaching meeting, during the holiday-week, 
will be one cordially greeted by the teachers of all grades, who 
are anxious to serve their profession and themselves in the new 
enthusiasm which will be born of unity and harmony of consociated 
action in educational pursuits. 

We do not propose, in this article, to give a full history of the 
Association in its years of growth. This is the duty of the Maine 
historian. It will be of interest to our readers to read a short 
sketch of one of its youngest members, who has been honored 
with the presidency of the Association since Dec., 1875. 

ALBRO E. CHASE, OF PORTLAND, 
Mr, Chase was born at Paris, Me. October oth, 1844. In 1846 


private schools, and more especially was he carefully instructed at 
home by his mother, At the age of nine he entered Park street 
Grammar School, and was placed in the first class. At the age of 
ten he entered the Portland High School for boys, and there re- 
mained for a little less than one year. In the fall of 1856, owing 
to the illness of his father, the family removed to Bethel, Me., and 
there the son attended the famous Gould’s Academy for three 
terms. In 1857 the family removed to Paris Hill, Me., and for 
three years the son attended the Spring and Fall terms of Paris 
Hill Academy, and also the district school during the winters. 
The rest of the time was devoted to work upon the farm, In 
November, 1860, Mr. Chase entered Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and with the class of 1861 entered Harvard, where he was gradu- 
ated in the class of 1865. During the winter vacation of his 
sophomore year in college, he “kept out” a district school in the 
town of Woodstock, Me. In the fall of 1865 he taught the high 
school at Wilton, Me. During the winter of 1865-6 he taught the 
Peaks Island (Me.) School. In the spring of 1866 he entered into 
a mercantile pursuit, and in 1867, by the death of the senior partner, 
the firm was dissolved. In the winter of 1867-8 he again taught 
the Peaks Island School, and in March, 1868, was elected to the 
position of assistant in the Portland High School. Since that 
time he has filled the various positions in that’ school until, at the 
present time, he is acting as principal, ; 

Mr. Chase was the last editor of the Maine Yournal of Educa- 
tion before it became a part of the New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF 
EpvucaTION. In his career as a teacher, Mr. Chase has shown a 
lively interest in all that has related to the growth of the schools, 
Working out his own education by dint of hard labor, he knows 
what it is to encourage activity and zeal in others, He has a 
quick-sighted intelligence, is ambitious of success in his calling, 
and has other honors to win if he remains in the teaching profes- 
sion. As it is not our purpose in this article to appear as an eulo- 
gist of Maine schools, her association or its president, we never- 
theless believe and can honestly assert that In all that betokens a 
healthy growth and advancement in legislation, in popular inter- 
ests, in the personal devotion of teachers, and in the zeal of her 
recognized leaders, our sister State has good reason to feel grate- 
ful, and to reach forth to better measures and more perfect results. 


— One of the most remarkable features of coéducation is the 
fact that in the ordinary American high-school, boys from fourteen 
to eighteen are partly taught by educated and refined women. As 
one consequence of this fact, corporal punishment in American 
high schools has become a thing of the past. 

— Our new secretary, Mr. Dickinson, reports that he finds a 
great and wholesome interest in methods of instruction among the 


his parents removed to Portland, Me. His early education was at 


schoolmasters of Boston. 


Our Art-Union Portrait for 1878. 
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And in consultation with our friends in various 
eminent benefactor of Education in the land,— 
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Our Portrait Gallery, ; 


parts of the country, we have selected the most 


GEORGE PEABODY. 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


C. F. ADAMS ON CO-EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Fournal : 

Nothing is gained to a good cause by unfair pleading. Zion's 
Herald, as quoted by THz JouRNAL under “ Public Opinion,” at- 
tempts to disparage Mr, Adams, and help on the co€ducation of 
the sexes, by an invidious comparison of his language with that 
of Richter. It seems to me that candor requires something to 
be considered beyond the mere words. Richter, for example, 
advocates coéducation among a people whose social usages 
place youth of the two sexes under the strictest domestic watch-care 
and restraint as to personal association. Mr. Adams, in opposing, 
does it from the stand-point of American usages, which, for their 
unguarded laxity and license are the wonder of half the continental 
nations, I respectfully submit, that what may be safe and wise 
under the conditions of German life, may be quite a different 
thing from what would be prudent or profitable under the almost 
opposite conditions of American society. Instead of casting a 
slur upon Mr. Adams because he differs from Richter, it looks to 
me little better than a defamation of Richter to assume that, had 
he been in Mr. Adams’s place, he would not have modified his 
views accordingly. “Circumstances alter cases,” — views and ut- 
terances also. F.S. L 

WORDS AND PHRASES. 


Foolscap. — It is often asked why a certain kind of paper is 
known by the name of “ foolscap.” When Oliver Cromwell be- 
came Protector, after the execution of Charles L., he caused a 
stamp, representing the cap of liberty, to be placed upon the paper 
used by the government. Soon after the restoration of Charles 
IL, he had occasion to use some paper for dispatches, when some 
of this paper was brought to him. On observing the stamp, he 
asked its meaning, and on being informed, he said, * Take it away; 
I will have nothing to do with a fool’s cap.” 

“ To see the elephant.” — This phrase, which implies that one has 
seen all there was to be seen, probably had its origin from the 
practice with the managers of traveling menageries to close 
their exhibition by introducing the elephant and his performances; 
and hence if one who had been present should say, “I have seen 
the elephant,” it would be equivalent to saying, I have seen the 
whole “ show,” or all there was to be seen. 

“ Gambrel roof... — Probably so called from its resemblance, in 
shape, to the hind leg of a horse, called the gambrel. 

“ Old Bullion,” and “ Mint drops.”—Many years ago, Thos. H. 
Benton, a member of Congress from Missouri, made a strong ef- 
fort to establish a gold currency, and in speaking of gold coin he 
called them “ mint-drops.” This phrase was at once adopted, and 
gold coin were spoken of as “ Benton’s Mint Drops,” and he was 
called “Old Bullion.” 

“ Stool pigeon.” — As a decoy to flocks of wild pigeons, it has 
often been the practice to fasten a live pigeon to a stool, which 
could easily be moved up and down by the concealed fowler, thus 
causing the bird to flutter and attract attention. The term has 
now a broader significatien, and is used to indicate a person who 
is used to entice others, by deception, into trouble, etc. 

“ As smart asa Philadelphia lawyer.”— This phrase, which has 
a very extensive use, is said to have had its origin, in the early his- 
tory of our country, from some British sailors who employed some 
members of the legal profession in Philadelphia to help them out 
of some troubles. The attempt was entirely successful, and the 
sailors often thereafter used the expression, “ You are as smart as 
a Philadelphia lawyer.” Cc. N. 

ENGLISH THROUGH LATIN. 


The study of Latin to the neglect of the elements of English 
education is not to be recommended, But in an extended course 
of school education, if the pupil shows no marked inaptitude for 
the acquisition of a foreign tongue, the study of Latin may prove 
highly economical, especially if it is seasonably begun. And the 
study is begun the more seasonably the sooner it follows the 
pupil’s becoming able to read a juvenile English book intelligently. 
Bat this seasonable beginning will not allow the traditional mode 
of initiating the pupil into the reading of Latin by the study of 
gtammatical definitions and rules. Only forms, and the English 
of them, are to be learned at first from the grammar. But fal! de- 
clension forms and entire tenses should be learned at once, 
and not piece-meal, as they are given in the Arnold books, 
and others which pattern after them. Without more gram- 
matical study than this, children can, in a brief time, be tangbt to 
read the historical part of the Latin Readers ; or, better, Viri 
Roma. Their capacity must determine what they should pass to 
next. 

As soon as scholars have learned the chief paradigms, they 
should be required to bring to the recitation the general meaning 
of each word in their reading-lesson, and the leading meaning of 
each of its forms. With the proper guidance at the first, they can 
soon learn to do this. In very simple sentences, they will have no 
difficulty in rightly combining the elements of thought. There is 
along time in which they can get more culture and gain more 

power through the exercise of their intuitions, than by any required 
application of abstract definitions and rules, By a judicious pro- 


ceeding of the teacher, considerable progress in the knowledge of 
Latin can be made when, from lack of mental development, it 
avails little to require much continuous study of systems of arith- 
metic and grammar, and from the lack of competent teachers nat- 
ural history can be studied with little profit, and can receive suf- 
ficient attention, for the time, without excluding the Latin, if the 
suitable teacher is not wanting. If at the age of seven years 
John Stuart Mill had read in Greek, AZsop’s Fables, the Anabasis, 
“the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, and 
Memorials of Socrates, some of the lines of the philosophers by 
Diogenes Lzrtius, part of Lucian, and Socrates ad Demonicum 
and ad Nicoclem ” ; itis not absurd to suppose that bright American 
children may begin at the age of eight or ten years to study Latin 
in the way I have indicated, 

Atan advanced stage of study, discrimination and taste must be 
more specifically cultivated, mainly through attention to the differ- 
ences of words, and the difference between the primary and other 
meaning of the same words, and the distinctions of synonymous 
meanings of Latin words and those of the English words by which 
they are translated, or which are derived from the Latin words. 
If this is followed up as far as may be without making it tedious, 
and pupils are trained to translate both orally and in writing with 
a faithfulness, both to the original and to English idioms, cor- 
responding with their increasing ability, they will be rapidly learn- 
ing to sound the depths of meaning of their mother-tongue, to 
use words with propriety, and to study with profit works of deep 
thought. The Latin has furnished so large a part of the terms 
employed in the higher departinents of knowledge, that ignorance 
of Latin, or a rude smattering of it, leaves an aspiring man at an 
insuperable disadvantage. 

If studied at all, Latin should receive a large share of attention, 
and should be the pupil’s leading study during its middle stages. 
In the training just spoken of, it will be a great help, in addition to 
other advantages, to read corresponding English verses. Thus 
speeches of Webster and Burke may be read in connection with 
Cicero’s Orations; poems of Scott and Milton, with the Aineid; 
poems of Burns and Moore, with Horace’s Odes; and the histo- 
ries of Arnold and Bancroft or Prescott, with Livy. 

I have said nothing of the study of Latin for its own sake. In 
this age I believe that this alone is a sufficient end for very 
few. But nothing less than the ability to be a competent inter- 
preter of a Latin author should satisfy the student. Grammatical 
study and the writing of Latin should be presented so far as they 
are helps to this ; but farther than this, the cultivation of a Latin 
style is unprofitable, if not mere pedantry. I. D. 


P. S.—Professor Price, of the University of Virginia, is re- 
ported by the Educational Weekly to have insisted at the recent 
convention at Louisville, Ky., “that no student was fit to pursue 
these classical [Latin and Greek] languages until he had mastered, 
and could make proper use of mother-tongue.” If this means, as 
it seems to, that the beginning of the study of Latin and Greek 
should be deferred until the student has mastered and can make 
proper use of his mother-tongue, he will attain a mature age 
before he begins to study these languages, and peradventure 
few will begin their study at all. The paper of Professor Price 
could hardly have been “irresistible in its conclusions,” if the 
“ very radical ground ” taken, was that implied by the brief notice. 
The unwisdom of taking this ground equals that of the direction 
so often given to teachers a generation ago: “ Leta child never 
pass to a new lesson, till he thoroughly understands his old les 
son.” There are many things that finite minds never entirely 
comprehend. Every child and every older person finds things 
which, at the first meeting, it is a waste of time to dwell very long 
upon. But subsequently there can be a return to these things 
with increased intelligence and with observation of them from 
other points of view; and then there will be reasonable expecta- 
tion of clearing up some obscurity. 
There are studies which it is no better to pursue without associ- 
ation with certain others, than it is for man to live alone. On the 
other hand, a chance medley of studies is as injudicious, as taking 
for chosen companions our nearest neighbors without reference to 
the good or the evil we may receive by intercourse with them. 
There is a true order of studies, and there is a fit combination of 
studies; but neither is absolute. Happy the youth whose teach- 
ers discover and adopt the course which circumstances make 
wise. All honor to such teachers. IsAIAH DOLE. 
—o— 

“WOULD RATHER,” ETC. 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

A gentleman in Cambridge has written a needlessly bitter an- 
swer to my defense of the expression, ‘I would rather,’ Allow 
me to say that in all, except his spirit, I agree very closely with 
him, I consider ‘had rather,’ and the like, better English than 
‘would rather.’ Since I sent you the article, soon after my gradu- 
ation, I have studied English more carefully, and had come to the 
conclusion that I had better use ‘had,’ before I read “ R.’s” 
thoughts on the subject. 

In response to “ R.’s” challenge to cite any authority who used 
* would better ’ before 1750, I answer frankly that I can not do so, 
except it be one instance in Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe,—“ If people 
would rather compare,” etc. ; — but even here the example is not 
strictly analogous. I also admit the truth of my critic’s argument 
that “ analogy ” can rarely be used to establish a rule of correct 


usage in the case of idioms. In justice to myself, however, I must 
ask “R.” and his friends to look again at my words, They will 
find that I did not “ persist in worrying ” any one who preferred ‘ had 
rather.’ I wrote in response to several questioners, who wanted 
to know whether it would be incorrect to use ‘ would rather,’ I 
began by saying that I wished to justify the use of ‘would rather,’ 
if Icould, And while I now agree with “ R.” in preferring ‘ had,’ 
I still think that those who had rather say ‘ would’ can do so with- 
out serious “grammatical sorrow,” as they are backed by the au- 
thority of Johnson, Webster, and Worcester, besides the example 
of a number of modern writers. 

And now that I have yielded an old theory with the best grace 
I can command, let me improve the opportunity to express my re- 
gret that criticism of a fellow-teacher’s views, is often couched in 
language which is not strictly courteous. We often differ in our 
opinions, and sometimes feel called upon to show a weakness or 
an errorin another’s statement, but it is never necessary to uge 
words which are not generous and kind. We had better violate 
an undisputed rule of grammar than break the golden rule of cour- 
tesy. My hand to you, Cambridge Critic, whoever you “R.”! I 
will cease working my “improved pump,” and we will together 
drink of the pure waters which flow from the “ well of English unde- 
filed.” HARLAN H. BaLrarp. 

Lenox, Mass., Nov. 26. 

P-H-R-A-U-D !! 
To the Editor of The Fournal: 

To illustrate by example what a remorseless and insatiable set 
of nabobs publishers are, to be sure, allow your attention to be 
called to the fact that an individual claiming to be principal of 
schools in a town not a thousand miles from the beautiful city of 
Faribault, Minn., and referring to numerous officials, has been 
making repeated applications for specimen copies of books, to be 
by him, his committee, and his assistants examined with a view to 
introduction into schools. “The third and last call” here received 
from said individual was of proportions so immense (four closely- 
written foolscap pages, soliciting no less than fifty-one volumes), 
and contained such straight-forward substantiations of its writer’s 
claims, that, in pursuance of our constant aim to have good peo- 
ple thoroughly acquainted with our work, we took pains to inves- 
tigate the case. 

For the benefit of the very many educators whose reputations 
we highly value, and of those publishers who respect themselves 
and their authors too much to throw away the results of their la- 
bors, please publish the result. The authorities assert that the per- 
son referred to is entirely unreliable and without influence, and 
beg that no confidence be placed in him whatever. The name of 
the village where he teaches does not appear on the map or in the 
last census report. It may be interesting to you to know that the 
selections from our catalogue were not made without discrimination 
and taste. Though the heaviest drafts were made, of course, upon 
standard educational authors, such trifles as Skinner’s Approx- 
imate Computations were chosen; and “for essay topics,” Single 
Famous Poems, in press, and Fiske’s Zobacco and Alcohol. 

Please submit these facts to a candid world if you think they are 
put together well enough. If you don’t, no one will think any the 
less of you, or cease to wish you the highest degree of successful 
CUTTER. 


improvement. Yours with esteem, 
25 Bond street, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1877. 
MATHEMATICAL. 


“NoTEsS AND QUERIES” (July 19, p. 41).—Greatest Common 
Divisor of a* — 18a — 200a° —75a? 4-6, a® +252° + 102 at + 250° 
+1, is called for. 

Column J. 
a® — 18at — 20048 — 6 
Rem., — 5a" — 100° — 5a°—19at — 20007— 15a?-+ 6 
— sa’ — 250° — Soa° — 2504 
Rem, + 45a°-+ 6at= 195° —75a? +-6 
-++ 752° + + 15a? 
Rem. — — 144a* — 270a® — 90a" 4-6 


Take out—6, 240% + 45% + 
sao 25at + + 250%-+ Su. 
Rem, —at 
— 100?—sa—1 
Column 
a® — 2ca° + 10204 + 250% ++ 1 
a’ — 18a* — 2000° — + 6 
Rem., 250° + + 22609 4+ 75a? — 
Take out 5, + + + 150% — 1 
Also Sa—1, at-+ 1007+ +1 


Using this as divisor of col. 1, we find it to be the Greatest 
Common Divisor, G. F. R. 


— You are fast making the JourNAL oF EDUCATION indispen- 
sable to teachers who are anxious to keep abteast of the times. 
A. RosBingtteE, City Supt. of Schools. 
— THE JourRNAL is the Sine gua non of the teacher. 


C. R. BALLARD, Principal of High School. 
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Educational Intelligence. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 

A special meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Educational Association, will be held in the lecture- 
room of the Congregational Church, northwest corner of Tenth 
and G streets, Washington, D. C., commencing on Tuesday, the 
11th day of December next, at 11 00 o’clock a. m., and continuing 
in session two or three days. The meeting is called mainly for 
the transaction of important business; and among others the fol. 
lowing questions wlli be considered : 

1. Measures for strengthening National Bureau of Education. 

2. The establishment of a National Educational Museum. 

3. The proper representation of the educational interests of the 
country at the Paris Exposition. 

4. The establishment of an educational fund by the general gov- 
ernment, and the appropriation of the proceeds of the public lands 
to school purposes. 

* 5. A system of national educational statistics. 

6. The best school organization for a State. 

7. The best school organization for a city. 

8. Public high schools. 

9. Education in the South. 

The more formal exercises will be as follows : 

Gen. John Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
will read a paper on “ What has been done by the General Gov- 
ernment in aid of Education.” 

Dr. J. D. Runkle, President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will deliver a lecture on “ Industrial Education with 
special reference to Public Schools.” 

Hon. W. H. Ruffner, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Virginia, is expected to read a paper on “ School Supervision.” 

Hon, James H. Smart, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Indiana, will open a discussion on “ Public Schools.” 

* Prof. B. Mallon, Superintendent of Schools, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been invited to present “ Education in the South.” 

As the several sessions of the meeting will most likely be much 
taken up by calls upon the president and other government offi- 
cers, and by interviews with congressional committees, it has been 
thought best not to fix any formal order of exercises, but to leave 
this matter in the hands of an executive committee, to be appointed 
at the opening session. Itis sincerely hoped that each superin- 
tendent may come prepared to present, in a condensed form, his 
best thoughts on the several topics that have been selected for 
consideration. They are all of a practical character, and they 
must receive the attention of educators, if they expect to exert any 
infuence in shaping the educational policy of the country. 

Leading officers of the government, and members of Congress 
interested in education, have been invited to take part in the de- 
liberations of the department. 

No more important educational meeting than that now called 
has ever been held in the United States, and the strongest reasons 
exist why every State in the Union should be represented by its 
leading school officers. . 

The rates of boarding at the Ebbett House, to members of the 


department, will be $2. r day. i 
. P, WICKERSHAM, President. 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The State Teachers’ Association of Iowa will be held at Cedar 
Rapids, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of December, 1877. The 
programme embraces papers and discussions on the following 
practical topics : 

“ Political Science,” by Prof. J. Macy, Grinnell. 

“The Eminence that should be given to the English Language 
in the Public Schools,” by Prof. M. F. Arcy, Fort Dodge. Dis- 
cussion, Supt. J. W. Akers, Cedar Rapids. 

Inaugural Address, by Miss P. W. Sudlow, Supt., Davenport. 

“What Proportion of the Time Should be assigned to the 
Study of Mathematics in the High School ?” by Prof. N. R. Leon- 
ard, of the State University, Iowa City. 

“The Proper Position of Denominational Schools in the Edu- 
cational System,” by President Brooks, Tabor College. Discus- 
sion, President Burns, Simpson College. 

“ Rural School Architecture.” 

“Moral Training in Schools,” by Superintendent Hatch, of 
Council Bluffs. 

“ Normal Institute,” by C. W. von Coelln, State Supt. 

“Intermediate Grades” (Higher primary and lower grammar), 
by W. J. Shoup, Dubuque. 

“ Normal Schools: the Necessity for Uniformity in their Courses 
of Study and their Degrees,” by Prof. W. F. Davis, Grandview. 

“ Report on the Metric System,” by Prof. N. R. Leonard, chair- 
man of committee. 

“ Secondary Education ” (Preparation for College). 

Association of Superintendents and Principals,—one hour. 

Boarding at the hotels, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. Railroads 
carry teachers attending at 1} fare the round trip. 


— Dr. Edward Hammond Clarke, a noted Boston physician, 
and author of Sex in Education, is dead. Dr. Clarke was a son 
of Rev, Peter Clarke of Boston. He graduated at Harvard in 
1841, and became a student of the late Dr. Perry, His health 
being delicate, he traveled extensively in the East and in Europe 


— 
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in his younger days; but for twenty-five years past has practised 
his profession at Boston. He wrote much on sanitary topics, and 
his book Sex in Education was reprinted in England. He was at 
one time professor of Materia Medica at Harvard College. 

— The truant officers of Worcester, Mass., reported for the month 
of November 256 cases; returned to school, 62; out with excuse, 
194; taken to school from street, 8; lost children returned to 
parents, 1; sent to truant school for six months, 1; visits to build- 
ings, 265; visits to evening schools, 41. 

— Chief Justice Appleton is the oldest lawyer in Fenobscot 
county, Me. He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1822, and is 
now in his seventy-fourth year. His class graduated twenty-four 
members, of whom only five are now living. 

— The large and Hebrew convention now in session in New 
York, for the purpose of forming and extending a union of churches 
for educational and other purposes, is another of the many recent 
signs of the growth and spread of Hebrew literature and culture 
in this country, which we trust is destined to bear rich fruit. The 
Hebrew race in this country is, as a whole, wealthier in proportion 
to its numbers than any other class of the population. Most of 
the fiws, even the wealthiest, were in humble circumstances when 
they came, and their wealth is the accumulation of their own in- 
dustry and energy. In but few families has the wealth descended 
for more than a single generation, and like most others, the Jews, 
as a class, have been too busy in securing pecuniary independence 
to devote much time to culture. With assured wealth and in- 
dependence has come the desire for culture and education, not 
only that which is to be obtained in sources common to all the 
American people, but for a special revival of the learning peculiar 
to the race and religion. There is as much ferment in Jewish in- 
tellectual circles as in any other, and the struggles of free thought 
with conservatism and tradition are as strong as with Orthodox 
Christians. 

— Mrs. Sarah E. Porter, a school teacher, is a candidate for 
State Librarian in Iowa. 

— The Astor Library (New York) now contains 175,000 vol- 
umes, 15,000 of which have been added during the past eighteen 
months, During the past twelve months $60,000 has been spent 
for books for the institution. 

— A Swedish exploring expedition is to start for the North 
Pole in May. 


Connecticut, — Superintendent Northend, of New Britain, has 
published his annual report, which teachers outside of Connecti- 
cut will do well to read, as it contains much valuable information 
and truth. There are forty teachers employed in the schools. 
“Many of our schools,” says the report, “have been taught for 
several successive terms without resort to corporal or any severe 
punishment.” After alluding to the several schools in New Brit- 
ain, the report treats of the following topics: Drawing and pen- 
manship, the fundamental branches, discipline, truancy, short at- 
tendance, text-books, moral influences, teachers’ meetings. The 
entire cost of the schools has been about $10 for each child enumer- 
ated,—in all 3.116. Under the head, “ The Fundamental Branches,” 
Professor Northend makes the following sensible remarks: “We 
feel that the elementary branches are sometimes not as thoroughly 
taught as they should be. It is not possible to make youth 
too familiar with the ground rules of arithmetic, or too proficient 
in reading and spelling. Nor can too high an estimate be placed 
on the proper use and meaning of. language. In our lower grades 
much attention should be devoted to teaching the little ones 
how to talk and give proper expression to their small stock 
of ideas. In our higher grades the writing of sentences, letters, 
and essays should receive special and frequent attention.” 


— An amusing incident occurred in a Connecticut district school, 
a few days since. A little boy, six years old, was seen to whisper, 
but denied doing so when reproved by the teacher; he was told to 
remain after school, when the teacher, trying to impress upon his 
youthful mind the sinfulness of not speaking the truth, asked him 
if they did not tell him in the Sunday-school where bad boys went, 
who told falsehoods. Choking with sobs, he said: “ Yes, ma’am ; 
it is a place where there is a fire, but I don’t just remember the 
name of the town.” 

— President Porter, of Yale College, in his letter to the Boston 
School Committee in regard to admitting girls to the public Latin 
school, says, “ There can be no serious objection to the presence 
of children of both sexes in elementary schools, for the most obvi- 
ous reasons. But the reasons are as obvious, in my judgment, 
why boys and girls from the ages of fourteen to eighteen should 
not recite in the same class-room, nor meet in the same study-hall, 
nor encounter one another in the same passages of a large public 
school. First of all, the natural feelings of rightly trained boys 
and girls are offended by social intercourse of this sort, so fre: 
quent, so free, and so unceremonious. Civilization of every de 
scription, and Christian civilization preéminently, is grounded in, 
is sustained by, certain restraints of modesty and reserve in the re- 
lations of the twosexes. . . . If in any of the stages of edu- 
cation we expose our growing boys and girls to that familiarity 
which offends or weakens modesty, we tend to barbarism and im- 
morality. . . . I have no objection to learned women, but I 
would have them remain women ; and if they are to be perfect 
women, they must be trained as women; and womanhood in girl- 
ish years requires isolation and reserve, if nothing more.” 

— The Board of Education of New Haven, Conn., last Friday 


evening voted to abolish all religious services in the public schools 
of that city ; also to set apart a room in Davenport Avenue School 
for German children, and to employ a teacher of that language. 


Ohio. — The schools of Cleveland, Ohio, have attained a Jost 
celebrity under the able supervision of Superintendent Rickoff, so 
well known as a most intelligent educator and a most indefatigable 
worker. His report on courses of study in public schools should 
be in the hands of all school officers and teachers. We would 
publish it entire as a valuable article for our readers, were it not 
too long for our columns. We quote him on “ Spelling ”: 

“ Professor Agassiz said, near the time of his death, that he sup- 
posed his grandson would be taught to spell because he could not 
be there to prevent. George B. Emerson, one of the most accom- 
plished gentlemen of Massachusetts, thought that the fathers, in the 
early days of the colonies, had a great advantage over us, in that 
they did not have to learn’to spell, there being no fixed standard 
only alittle more than one hundred years ago. President Hill con- 
siders the process of learning to spell an injury to the mind. ‘I 
will allow,’ he says, ‘that, in case of great native vigor of mind, 
the injurious effect may be small ; but it is always pernicious, and, 
in the cases of persons of small intellectual ability, disastrous.’ He 
would not have it learned except from reading. He maintains 
that the general form of the work should be made familiar to the 
eye, and that, when this is done, there is little danger of any one 
misspelling a word with which he is familiar. It is not my pur- 
pose to misrepresent the gentlemen to whom I have referred by 
giving the imprension that they were careless in the important 
matter of spelling. Nor would I have it understood that I 
have permitted this branch to be neglected. I should be willing 
to have our boys and girls examined with boys and girls of the 
same age anywhere in the world in the matter of spelling. In the 
spelling-matches of two or three winters ago, they were not put to 
shame by their elders. But it is said they spell badly. So it is 
said on good authority that an examination of the record shows 
that many prime ministers of England could not have passed the 
examination in spelling for entrance upon the service of the East 
India Company.” 


Wisconsin.—Miss Betsy Clapp, of New Richmond, was elected 
superintendent of St. Croix county, and Miss Agnes Hosford was 
elected in Eau Claire county, by a very large majority, 

— The discussion regarding the coéducation of the sexes is 
likely to be thoroughly discussed, owing to the report of the visit- 
ing committee at the State University, which was against it, 

— The expenses of the four normal schools of Wisconsin last 
year, were as follows: Oshkosh, $21,433.56; Whitewater, $21,433.- 
$6; Platteville, $17,114.98; River Falls, $16,001.83. Sum paid to 
institute conductors for services and expenses, $43,315.41 ; regents’ 
expenses, $1,547 9I. 

— The State Superintendent elect of Wisconsin, President W. C. 
Whitford, of Milton College, is considered by his friends to be a 
fitting successor to Professor Searing, the present incumbent, who 
has been an officer of remarkable industry. His influence upon 
educational legislation has been very wholesome, Superintend- 
ent Searing ran ahead of the gubernatorial vote upon his own 
ticket about 5,000. He has many warm friends among the teach- 
ers of the State. 

— An organization was recently completed, at River Falls, of a 
Natural Science Association, for the purpose of discussing the 
various aspects of modern science at the weekly meetings. The 
constitution provides for an essay and discussion of the subject at 
every meeting. The members include the legal and medical talent 
of the place, the clergy, teachers of the Normal School and River 
Falls Institute, and many students and teachers at large. Officers 
as follows: President, A. Earthman; vice-president, M. E, Sever- 
ance; secretary, G. O. Brohough; librarian. N. B. Wilkinson ; 
corresponding secretary, H. S. Baker. 


— Dean Stanley, in a recent address to the students of Univer- 
sity College, Bristol, England, speaks thus of his teachers: “No 
operation in the way of external impulse or stimulus in our pas- 
sage through this life, was equal to the impression produced upon 
us by contact with persons and intelligences superior to ourselves. 
A body of men bronght together with the enthusiasm of teaching 
others, with a full appreciation of great subjects, with an ardent 
desire of improving not only others but themselves, could not fail 
sooner or later to strike some fire from some one soul or other of 
those who thus had the opportunity of making their acquaintance.” 


An Important Art Discovery.—The first original work by Prax- 
iteles, the famed greatest of Greek sculptors that the modern 
world has ever seen, has been found in the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. It is a colossal marble statue of a nude youth, of which 
the lower part of the legs and the right fore-arm are wanting ; ab- 
sent, also, is the form of a little boy which had well rested upon 
the left arm. The sculpture is exquisite, and the head is marked 
by the finest and most spiritualized youthful beauty. The statue 
perfectly agrees with the description of a marble Hermes carrying 
the boy Dionysius, by Praxiteles, which was recorded by the his- 
torical Pausanias as a gift to the temple inhis day. This, of course, 
ranks among the most valuable legacies which Grecian art has 
left us. 

— Education can improve nature, but not completely change 


it.—A ristotle, 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of this Association will be held 
in the Girls’ High-school Building, West Newton street, Boston, 
Dec. 27, 28, and 29, 1877. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 27. 

400 o’clock.—Meeting of the directors. 

7.00.—Business meeting of the Association. 

7.30.—“ Education and the State”: An address by Hon, P. Em- 
ory Aldrich, judge of the Superior Court, Worcester. 

Select Readings by pupils from the Boston School of Oratory. 

Friday Morning, Dec, 28. 

9 00 o’clock.—Address by the president. The appointment of 

committees, etc. 


Opening address by the President of the Bureau, Dr. F. A. P. 
Barnard, President of Columbia College, N. Y. There will be 
twenty very short addresses (or papers) from prominent workers 
in the movement, each briefly presenting the point to which he 
has given special attention, and which he feels to be specially im- 
portant. The names of the speakers and the topics will be pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Publications. 


THE UNITED STates AS A NATION. Lectures on the Centennial 
of American Independence, given at Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
Paris, and London. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., LL.D. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, Price $2.00. _ 

During the Centennial year Dr. Thompson was abroad, and 


9 3 School eed Shh": by Rev. E.G Beckwith, delivered several very important lectures in Berlig, Dresden, 


of Waterbury, Conn. 

10.30.—" The Sauveur Method of Teaching Languages”: Llus- 
trated by M. and Mme. Nenry Cohn, of Boston. 

11.15.—Discussion : “ What shoald be the character of the ex- 
amination of Teachers for positions in our Public Schools, and 
how far should the results of such examinations be regarded as 
evidence of qualification? “Discussion opened by Mr. D. B. Ha- 
gar, of Salem. 

Friday Afternoon. 
uae Section.—Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Boston, Pres- 
t. 

2:00 o’clock.—“ Has the Study of Geometry in its current form 
any vital worth as a Mental Discipline”? A paper by Prof. George 
H. Howison, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
Discussion of this topic. 

3:00.—" Natural History in the Public School”: A paper by 
Mr. H. H. Ballard, Principal of High School, Lenox. Discussion 
of this topic. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SEecTION.—Mr. Henry C. Hardon, Boston, 
President. 

2:00 o’clock.—“ Grammar Schools.” Their importance in the sys- 
tem. The education secured in them not a fair equivalent for the 
time and labor required of the pupils. The unsatisfactory results 
mainly due to the nature of the demands made upon them: An 
Address by Mr. Ephraim Hunt, Supt. of Schools, Newton. Dis- 
cussion of this topic. 

2:45.— Civil Government in Common Schools”: A paper by 
Mr, Samuel W. Mason, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. Discus- 

sion of this topic. 

3:30.—" Arithmetic”: Mr, Leverett M. Chase, Boston. 

PrimaryY-SCHOOL Section,—Col. Francis W. Parker, Sup’t. of 
Schools, Quincy, President. 

2:00 o’clock.— The exercises of the afternoon will consist of 
discussions opened by the gentlemen named. 

1. “Primary Teaching of To-day in Massachusetts”: Hon. 
John W. Dickinson, Boston ; Mr. George A. Walton, Westfield. 

2. “ What are the Normal Schools doing for the Primary 
Mr. A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater ; Mr. D. B. Hagar, 

em. 

3. “ Relation of Primary Schools to all other Schools”: Mr. 
Harrison Hume. 

4. “What is the most urgently needed Reform in Primary 
Schools?” Prof. B. F. Tweed, Boston; Mr. D. B, Hagar, Salem. 
Friday Evening. 

7:30. —“ Nature in Education,” an address by Samuel Eliot, 
LL.D., Boston. 

Select readings by Mr. Lowell W. Mason, Boston. 

Saturday Morning, Dec. 29. 

9:00.—Choice of officers; reports of committees, etc. 

9:30.—* Rats in Edacation” : a paper by Charles Francis Adams, 
Jr., Esq., Quincy. Discussion of this paper. 

10:30.—*A Plea for Better Reading in our Public Schools”: a 
paper by Miss Annie M. Wilson, Boston. Discussion of this topic. 

11:00, — “** Legions of Honor’ in the Schools,” by George T. 
Angell, Esq., Director Am. Social Science Association. 

11:30.—“ The Telephone,” explained and illustrated by Prof. A. 
E. Dolbear, Tafts College, Medford. 


In any place upon the programme that may become vacant, 
either of the following questions may be discussed : 

“ Is the Public Library an Auxiliary in the work of the Schools ?” 
“ Do pupils leave our Grammar Schools to enter upon the Study 
of Greek and Latin at too early an age ?” 

All friends of education, and especially all teachers, superin- 
tendents, and school committees, are cordially invited to attend 
this meeting and to engage freely in its exercises. 

Arrangements have been made for board at the hotels in the 
vicinity at the following reduced rates: St. James Hotel, East 
Newton street, $2.75 per day; single dinners, $1.25. Clarendon 
Ilotel, 523 Tremont street, near Dover street, $2.50 to $3.00 per 
day; mid-day lunch, 50 cents. Metropolitan Hotel, 1166 Wash- 
ington strect, near Dover street, $1 50 to $2.00 per day; dinner, 
§0 cents. 

The railroads decline to grant free return tickets. 

J. F. BLackinton, President, East Boston. 
ALFRED BUNKER, Secretary, Boston Highlands. 
GENERAL METRIC MEETING, 


Under the auspices of the American Metric Bureau, in the hall 
of the Girls’ High School, Thursday afternoon, Dec. 27, at 2 P.M. 


Florence, Paris, and London, to audiences composed of statesmen, 
jurists, diplomatists, professors, authors, divines, as well as the 
chief representatives of American society in the great capitals of 
Europe. His leading topic was the “Origin and Development of 
the United States as a Nation,” and in the treatment of it dis- 
coursed upon the “Grounds and Motives of the American Rev- 
olution,” “ Doctrines of the Declaration of Independence,” “‘ The 
Adoption of the Constitution,” “The Nation tested by the Vicis- 
situdes of a Century,” “ The Nation judged by its Self-development 
and its Benefits to Mankind,” and“ The Perils, Duties, and Hopes 
of the Opening Century.” These lectures are based upon the 
thorough scholarship, careful historical research, and the candid 
spirit of criticism of the author. His honest dealing with these 
important subjects, and his eloquent plea for constitutional liberty, 
have won him generous tributes abroad, and the truest gratitude at 
home. While other Americans in Europe wish to hide under 
other national titles, Dr. Thompson was not ashamed of America, 
and did not blush to own himself an American. As he said “ brave 
and manly words for her may be heroic deeds.” These lectures 
are of especial value to Americans, as coming from the lips and 
pen of one of her most gifted and honored citizens, who, during an 
absence of seven years from his native land, has had large oppor- 
tunities of comparing American with European institutions, and 
who was dispossessed of narrow, national prejudices. Herein may 
be found the line of argument which would satisfy the inquiries of 
the most intelligent foreigners in regard to the history and genius 
of our institutions. From this stand-point, not common to Amer- 
ican students, it is well to examine the product of American civil- 
ization, namely, constitutional government, The lectures, as a 
whole, are a complete summary of our historic growth as a people, 
and for the evidences of high scholarship, culture, and eloquence, 
are not excelled by any other American writer within the last quar- 
ter of a century, 


PRINCIPLES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY; with special reference 
to the Constitution of Chemical Compounds. By Ira Remsen, 
M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins 
University. Pages 231. Philadelphia: Henry C, Lea. 

This little book is intended te furnish the student with a simple 
statement of the fundamental principles of what is commonly 
called theoretical chemistry. Professor Remsen, the author, was 
formerly a distinguished professor at Williams College, and is now 
professor of chemistry at the Johns Hopkins University. The 
well-known reputation of Professor Remsen as a learned and prac- 
tical teacher of chemistry, is a sufficient guarantee that this manual 
is all that could be desired by any student as a text-book to aid 
him in studies. The book is neatly printed and prepared for the 
class room, 


A CoMPANION TO BAKER'S READING CLuB. Elocution simpli- 
fied; with an Appendix on Lapng. Stammering, Stuttering, 
and other Defects of Speech. By Walter K. Fobes, graduate 
of Boston University School of Oratory. With an Introduction 
by George M. Baker, author of the Reading Club Series, etc. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, publisher; New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. Price 50 cents. 

This little manual is a thorough exposition of the principles of 
Elocution. The author’s advantages as a student of oratory under 
Professors Munroe, Bell, and Oliver, have enabled him to prepare 
practical rules, exercises, and suggestions for the student, the pro- 
fessional man, and the amateur. Professor Fobes, by his success 
as a student and teacher has shown his competence to prepare 
such a summary as will be found invaluable to all teachers of read- 
ing. It contains a series of vocal gymnastics, a system of vocal 
exercises, and their practical application to the reading of short 
extracts. The study and practice of what is found in this book 


will make a good reader and speaker, 

Boston Monpay Lectures. Transcendentalism : with Preludes 
and Current Events. By Joseph Cook, Boston: J. R. Os 
good & Co. Price $1.50. 

We are glad to announce the publication of the second volume 
of these lectures. An immense audience listened to them, with 
profit and delight; and a larger audience will peruse and study 
them with pleasure, The object of this lectureship is to present 


| the results of the freshest German, English, and American schol. 


arship on the more important and difficult topics concerning relig- 
ion and science. The lectures on Biology, in the first volume, 
favor the Theistic in opposition to the Materialistic theory of 
Evolution. Those in the present volume are discussions of the 
views of Theodore Parker, and are the result of the profound 


scholarship, wide reading, and the thorough culture of the author ; 
while the preludes to the lectures are lively talks on topics of local 
interest, These lectures have attracted a world-wide interest in 
all classes of minds, and whatever may be the personal opinions of 
the reader on the orthodoxy of the views expressed, all agree in 
regard to the logical clearness of the argument and the eloquence 
of its expressicn, 


WesTBoro’ (MAss) STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINISCENCES, 
By Joseph A. Allen. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co, 


Mr. Allen entered upon his duties as principal of the Reform 
School at Westboro’, January roth, 1861. The methods of disci- 
pline in this school had been severely criticised by those who re- 
garded the school as an institution designed by its philanthropic 
founder, Hon. Theodore Lyman, as one to reform the unfortunate 
boys sent there for crimes and moral delinquencies. The first 
efforts of Mr. Allen were made to secure the confidence and good- 
will of the boys. He banished weapons of all kinds, and every 
appearance of harshness, and endeavored to establish pleasant 
personal relations, relying upon kind treatment as a means of pio- 
moting the true interest of such a school. The transition from a 
discipline of fear to one of Jove and good will demanded the 
hearty sympathy and codperation of the trustees and associate- 
managers of the school. This was withheld from Mr. Allen by a 
portion of the management, and thus arose a state of feeling that 
was in direct opposition to the aims and conscientious purposes 
of the principal, which ultimately resulted in his resignation on 
the 26th of April, 1867. In this interesting little book of remin- 
iscences Mr. Allen reviews the untiring opposition of the chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and showed how his methods and 
management secured economy, and instilled into the minds of the 
boys the desire for knowledge, habits of industry and self-reliance, 
and a reverence for law and order based upon the principles of 
the Christian religion, avoiding all sectarian teaching. He cites 
abundant testimony to prove that his efforts were crowned with 
marked success, to which the writer of this notice, from personal 
examination, gives his unsolicited confirmation, as did the lament- 
ed ex-Gov. John A. Andrew, the late Hon. Emory Washburn, 
and George C. Davis, treasurer and resident-trustee of the in- 
stitution during the whole period Mr, Allen was the superintend- 
ent. Added to these evidences of the success of the /ove prin- 
ciple, the reports of committees who visited the institution, com- 
posed of gentlemen eminently qualified to express opinions on the 
success of his work, all combine to sustain Mr. Allen, and to vin- 
dicate him, at this lapse of time, from any strictures that have 
been made upon his administration of this important State insti- 
tution. The volume before us is full of touching incidents, and 
should be read by all who would seek to solve the problem how to 
transform the vicious boys of the State into good members of 
society. 


My MoTHERIN Law. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. Price 


50 cents. 
“‘ Be to her virtues very kind, 
Be to her faults a little blind.” 


This is another of those cheap, and popular books that are just 
now all the rage. The story is pleasant reading, and is not deep 
or exacting enough upon the mind of the reader to weary or dis- 
tress the thoughtful. For persons who relish fakting tit/es, and are 
not too critical about the contents, this book will serve a purpose 
and amuse them for an hour. 


Tue EIGHTH ANNUAL ReEporRT of the State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts. Boston: Albert J. Wright, State Printer; 1877. 


This valuable public document contains special reports of great 
interest relating to the sanitary condition of the State. Charles 
F. Folsom, secretary of the board, treats of the Pollution of 
Streams, Disposal of Sewage, Drainage, and Health. Prof. H. P. 
Bowditch furnishes an article on the “Growth of Children” that 
contains a vast amount of curious and suggestive information. It 
must be carefully read to be appreciated, and should be read by 
every parent and educator in the land. Dr. Folsom also presents 
an elaborate paper on the “ Disease of the Mind.” The useful- 
ness of the Board of Health is not appreciated as it ought to be. 
The work is of vital importance, and should be better understood 
by all. 
ELEMENTs OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY, SHADOWS AND PERSPEC- 
TIVE: with a brief Treatment of Trihedrals, Transversals, and 


Spherical, Axonometric and Oblique Projections. By S. Edward 
Warren, C.E. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 


Professor Warren has added another volume to his well-known 
series, which cannot fail to be a welcome addition to the resources 
of students. As a method of representing bodies on a single plane, 
by their projections on two planes usually at right-angles, the opera- 
tions of Descriptive Geometry are comprised in a comparatively 
small number of abstract problems, In this sense its sphere is re- 
stricted, and admits ofno expansion. In treating, however, the vari- 
ous problems which arise in perspective, stone cutting, etc., problems 
which are but special cases of the foregoing, it admits, as a science 
of application, of an indefinite extension. In the preparation of a 
text-book for students, therefore, it becomes a question how far the 
application of these few abstract principles to the infinity of special 
cases which may arise, shall be carried. All teachers of experi- 
ence in this subject recognize the importance of a thorough 
familiarity with these principles, and that if this familiarity be 


once acquired, the student will need but little help in their appli. 
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cation, In practice we have attained more satisfactory results by 
giving special cases as exercises without the use of the text-book. 
The student thus recognizes them as simple applications of prin- 
ciples already mastered, and acquires a self-reliance and method 
not easily obtained in any other way. In fact, special applications 
involve figures of more or less complexity of lines and notation, 
which are not a little difficult to unravel, though in reality of ex- 
treme simplicity, and what is really simple when performed by the 
student himself, becomes perplexing when embodied in the text. 
In this respect no clearer, more concise, or elegant exposition of 
the principles of this branch has been written for text-book use, 
than that by Professor Church, of West Point. Professor War- 
ren’s book is in this respect open to criticism, and is more valuable 
to the teacher as furnishing material for class-work, than to the 
student. The text and plates are clear; the explanation might, 
however, be abridged. If the plates were not folded, even at the 
expense of a slightly larger volume, they would be in a form more 
convenient for use. We commend the chapter on Perspective, 


and especially that portion referring to artificial and indirect 
methods. 


A BrigF ILLUSTRATED NOTICE OF SEVERAL REMARKABLE 
PuBLic WORKS sHOWN AT THE PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION. By William Watson, Ph.D., Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; Member of the 
Prussian Society of Industrial Engineers; late U. S. Commis 
sioner to the Vienna Exhibition, etc. 


Contents.—A new Railway Terminus at Paris. Poirée’s System 
of Movable Dams. Methods of Improving the rivers Seine and 
Yonne. Chanoine’s System of Falling Gates. Movable Dam at 
Port & l’Anglais, on the Seine. Girard’s Hydraulic Pressure 
Sluice Gates. Apparatus to measure directly the stress to which 
the pieces of an iron lattice-girder are exposed while in use. 

The volume is illustrated by a number of well-executed plates. 
In the appendix an account is given of Professor Watson’s recent 
excursion upon the Marne river for the purpose of examining the 
works erected to improve the navigation of the stream, particu 
larly Desfontaine’s Drum Weirs, which are minutely described, 
and illustrated by carefully prepared drawings. By the use of 
these weirs the height of the river at every point is so regulated as 


to ensure a sufficient draught of water for navigation throughout 
the year. 


ARTIST-BIOGRAPHIES: Raphael, By M. F. Sweetser. Boston: 
J. R. Osgood & Co, 


The growth of a popular interest in art, in this country, within 
the last ten years, has been quite remarkable. A class of students 
has grown up, the members of which have not only become pro. 
ficient in the manual of art, but have devoted a large amount of 
reading and study to the elements of the schools of art, and the 
lives of their great founders and teachers, both of ancient and 
modern times. The demand for a series of biographies of most 
eminent artists has led the publishers to commence its preparation. 
The work has been intrusted to Mr. M. F. Sweetser, whose quali- 
ties of thoroughness in research, and fidelity of statement have 
been tested in other fields of literature. The series will be pub- 
lished at the rate of one or two volumes per month, at the low 


price of 50 cents each, and the present volume, the first of the 
series, contains the main facts in the life of this eminent Italian 
painter, with an account of the great works which he has executed. 
The whole series will be of great value to art students, and we 


shall welcome the publicati 
bascrest, P ation of ar companion-volumes with great 


THREE MonTHs IN EGypr. Written for the Children. By L. L. 
A., author of 4 Ride on Horseback through the Holy Land. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. Price $1.25. 


This book, with its companion-volume, is designed for children 
of our Sunday-schools, and is a simple recital of the events of a 
recent journey on the Nile. It is written in a style that will fas- 
cinate children as they read of the customs and history of a peo- 
ple older than the Pyramids. The illustrations render the descrip- 
tions more graphic and life-like. It is a good book for Sunday- 
schools. 


ECHOES FROM Mist-LaND; or, The Nibelungen Lay revealed to 
Lovers of Romance and Chivalry. By Auber Forestier. Chi- 
cago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Price $1.50. 


“ Legends of bygone times reveal wonders and prodigies, 

Of heroes worthy endless fame,—of matchless braveries, 

Of pies and festal sports,—of tears and sorrows great, — 

And knights who daring combats fought :—the like I now relate.” 


Six hundred years ago appeared a production called the Midel- 
ungen Lay, a work of such wondrous beauty and of such surpass- 
ing literary excellence, that it has challenged the admiration of 
scholars in all lands. 

“ Like the Iliad of Homer, it remains a monument of an epoch 
in a nation’s history,—a vivid picture of the social customs, of the 
religious faith, and of the predominating passions of a race, at one 
period of its existence.” 

Composed in the thirteenth century, it is a tale that echoes back 
the clash of arms and strife of passion which characterized the 
early periods of German history, and at the same time is full of 
the beauty and tender love-strains of the days of chivalry. “ In- 
deed,” says Carlyle, “‘a strange charm lies in those old tones, 
where in gay, dancing melodies the sternest tidings are sung to us ; 
and deep floods of sadness and strife play lightly in little, curling 
billows, like seas in summer ;” and of the author he adds with 
truth: “The whole spirit of chivalry, of love, and heroic valor 
must have lived in him, and inspired him.” 

The students of early German literature will welcome this vol- 
ume as throwing light upon the character of the fathers and found- 
ers of German and Norse mythology. This great German national 
epic poem is published by the Chicago house that never sends out 
from its shelves a poor book. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES IN ANATOMY AND PuysIOLoGy: for 


N. Y. By T. B. Stowell, ALM. Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis, Bar- 
deen & Co, 


Professor Stowell’s carefully prepared Syllabus will be found a 
valuable aid in teaching and studying Physiology. The topics are 
selected with reference to their importance, due attention being 
given to a proper development of the subject. It will be found 
useful as an aid to topical study, as well as a review of the sub- 


Students of the State Normal and Training School at Cortland, 
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jects studied, while it is not intended as a substitute for réferénce- ° 


books, text-books, or other aids. Teachers of high and normal 
schools should certainly possess this work. 


EACH AND ALL; or, How the Seven Little Sisters Prove their 
Sisterhood. A companion to“ The Seven Little Sisters who live 
on the Round Ball that Floats in the Air.” By Jane Andrews. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; New York: Charles T, Dillingham. 
Price $1.25. 

The author, in order to show the children of her own school how 
other children live in vafious parts of the world, selects seven 
little girls of different nationalities, and describes their homes, the 
character of their parents, and the manners and customs of their 
people. The stories are related in a style that will please young’ 
folks, and will be found quite interesting to all. The book is 
handsomely bound, and is prettily illustrated, and should have a 
ready holiday sale. 


SUBSTANCE AND SHOW, AND OTHER LECTURES. By Thomas 
Starr King. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. P. Whipple. 
Boston: J, R. Osgood & Co. Price $2.00 


This volume is made up of twelve of Starr King’s best lectures 
which gained for their author such fame, especially in the early 
years of the Great Civil Contest. They are characterized by the 
same brilliant style and vivid interest which mark all the works of 
this author. The lecture in “ Books and Reading” deserves the 
earnest attention of every student and teacher in the land. This 
lecture had an extraordinary popularity in every city and town in 
California where it was delivered. The book is printed and bound 
in Osgood’s most attractive style. 


GOLD AND GILT} or, Maybee’s Puzzle. From the “Golden 
Texts.” By Archie Fell, author of Harthen Vessels, Worth 
While, Apron Strings, etc, Boston: Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill. 
Price $1.25. 

There is a cheap and hasty criticism which declares that nearly 
all Sunday-school literature is worthless, and while we are willing 
to acknowledge that many unworthy books are found in Sunday- 
school libraries, and in the hands of teachers and scholars, we 
also believe there is a good standard literature which may easily 
be sifted from the trashy and sensational. ‘ Gold and Gilt” is 
one of those volames which’ will stand the test of careful criti- 
cism, It teaches the principles of true Christian living, and the 
value of fidelity to truth rather than popular opinion. Its aim is 
to inculcate the best elements of character in the young, anda 
careful reading of it will be full of benefit to all classes of readers. 
We class it among the more valuable contributions to good Sun- 
day-school literature. 


— The Unitarian Review for December, Vol. 8, No. 6, contains 
“Concio ad Clerum,” by Dr. Bellows; “ The Messiah and the 
Christ in History,” by Rev. J. H. Allen; “ Reminiscences of Dr. 
Channing,” by E. P, Peabody; “ Thomas Starr King,” by Rev. 
A. D. Mayo ; “ Patents,” by R. -H. B.; “ Memoir of John Quincy 
Adams,” by C, C. Smith. _ It is a valuable number. 

— “Pretty Little Blue-Eyed Stranger” is a pretty song and 
chorus by Bobby Newcomb, and published by F. W. Helmick, 50 
West Fourth street, Cincinnaati, Ohio, 


We mean by this advertisement to draw your 


Business Papers, alwaysin ALPABETICAL ORDER, 
from A to Z, for ready reference. It is now in 


professional men, all of whom acknowledge it to 


NOW READY, 


A Lavrane, Biss, Recarre and LOO CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 14, 
Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings, 
hundreds of business offices, and the libraries of | Uniform with Preceding Numbers........ Nothing repeated.........Price per Number, 30 centa. 


Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price for a sample to 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue ATHENsUM is a monthly magazine, devoted to elocu- 
tionary literature. : 
Dramatic and epic selections from the best authors of all 


be the best invention for the purpose ever used. 
TO They are made of Black Walnue and Cherry of ele- 


times appear in its pages, and every number contains at 


gant design and finish; will last in daily use for 


Fire, buta LETTER CABINET, with flexible 
sliding doors to open and close, keeping the con- 
Z tents away from observation of the curious, 
dust, &c. 

Send for Price List to 
148 ¢ Cc. A. COOK & CO., Chicago. 


many years. It is wor a Curr, or HOuUE TTES. 
Something Sure to Please All. 


A Series of Humorous aud Characteristic Sketches. 
Mirth-provoking, and peng 9 interesting to old and 
young. By the celebrated artist, 

Quarto, 9x9 inches, paper covers, in neat envelopes; two 
series sold separatety. 50 cents each. : 

Sold by all booksellers and newsmen, and sent postpaid 


A LIVE TEACHER @ LAURIAT, Boston. 


and owner of the Trade-mark for 


_T. Cuurcn. 


WRITES: 


SONG HERALD Book; have | (GQ) Apparatus for Students & Com’n Schools, | +s 


N ady, Prof. Tyndall’s new coliection of Electric 
schoo!s and private students. Complete sets, consisting 0! 
SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS Instruments and Materials, price $55.00. 

i book i al, $1.00. scriptive price-list free on app! 
There certainly has never before appeared a of musical at ae leneden, illustrating natural phenom- 
I and Manufacturer ilosophica', 
ical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 14 Bible Joseph Gillott descr 
House, Astor Piace, New York. Trape Marx, 


y ordered 212 cop: ‘ed 
— FOR — 


instruction and beautiful music, so complete in all its depart- 
ments, as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 cts.; 


an imposition, 


CAUTION. 


The public are hereby cautioned that I am the Patentee | the numbers, for so valuable a collection of literature it 


Paoli Electro-Voltaic Chain Belts; 


that I am not now, nor have I manufactured any since 


876; and no one has from me any authority for manufac, speaking, while in mechanical execution it leaves jittle to be 
turing them. All sold as such are FRAUDULENT, and | desired. 


J. BRYAN, M.D. 


least one choice original piece, composed expressly for the 
purposes of elocution. 
“We counsel all patrons to carefully preserve and bind 


would be difficult to procure elsewhere.’’—Aubura Citizen. 
“ Hence the value of a journal like the Atheneum. Ata 
nominal cost, $1.40 a year, a neat encyclopedia of genuine 
poetry may be had.” — Baltimore Elocutionist. 
“Its selections evince good taste, both as regards their 
literary excellence, and their adaptation to reading and 


—Coliege Herald, University at Lewisville, Pa. 


“ The original poetry is excellent..— 7he Argosy, Mount 
Allston College and Academy, Lake B. 


‘*This magazine should be in the possession of eve 


Warranted. 


$7.5 Oa dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 
This is the title of a new sacred song that is becoming 


35 Cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


iculars for new year, and proof that the 
actually give over $20 for $1.50.” 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, —- and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
eow 


the Binder can 
handy for reference. 


148 


BINDERS. 


i For the convenience of our subscribers who desire to keep 

widely popular, It has a thrilling effect when well sung, | :heir copies in good form, we have procured a su 

Binders, which we furnish for $1.25 at our or 
$1.50 each by mail. 


Church’s Musical Visitor, The Embossed Covers are Lettered in Gilt. 
The advantages of keeping THE JoURNAL on file can 


The new volume, nning with October number, will : es are thus always in 
any of the in every particular. Send stamp the 


303, 404, 170, 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


Joseph Gillott’s 


Ot the Old Standard Quality. 


The well known original and popular Numbers, 
351, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


ry 

teacher and scholar in the United States.” — /ndependent 
Statesman, Concord, N, H. 

Price of subscription $1.50 a year; single copy, 25 cents. 


Springfield, Ill. 


(2 Terms to teachers, $1.00 per annum. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Back num- 
bers always to be had on application. 148 tf 


HE MONTHLY READER. 

‘To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for reading, supplementary to First Reader, the Monthly 
Reader, beauti illustrated, carefully graded in fe pre and 
containing 16 handsome, well-filled pages, is offered to the 
of It ready awakened a 
8 interest. Terms: so cents a year, in advance; 5 
cts. a si number, Sampk fora 


Designating No. 


332, 


“Last year we rende:ed 


i but a few moments are needed to ; te 
ny in poe, and when in ties’ with fine effect. 
laid on the table 


the wa’ 
‘Address 20 is Send 25 Cents for a copy to 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 146 


—H. W. Mevers, Creston, Jowa. 


FRANCIS B. SNOW, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


‘ 
Five Cente FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT, sothing could 
be more appropriate than a years’s subscription to one 
or more of our four publications, viz: Tus NaTIonaL or 
Naw-EnGLAND Journat, Tue Primary Teacher, and 
Goop Times. lor specimen copies. 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, Boston. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 


from our Office on nae of retail price. 


State in which paper you saw the notice, 


. B. Journal of Bducation, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Address, Publisher of N 
Tite. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Something Better. ‘‘ Sparkling Senes."’ 16mo, 240 pp. Lee & Shepard. Pap., .50 $1 00 
Bound in Honor. “‘ Lucky Series.” 16mo, 336 pp. Trowbridge. 
Good Old Times. “ Lucky Series.” 16mo, 238 BP. - - Kellogg. 
Seola. Cloth. - . 
From Hand to Mouth. 1amo, 332 pp-, cloth. - Miss A. M. Douglass, “ ” 1 50 
Go Up Higher; ~ Religion in Common Life. 12mo, 338 pp., cl. Jas. Freeman Clarke. sed ad 1 50 
Isles of the Sea: oung America m. T. Adams. r 50 
innebasset Girls. 336 pi May. 1 50 
re She Blows; or, the Arethusa. 1280, cloth. By an old Whaleman. “ 1 50 
Leedle Yawcob Strauss. 1amo, 160 pp., cloth. F. Adams. 1 50 
The Original Mother Goose in Silhouette. 50 illus. ato, 100 PP. J. F. Goodridge. = “ Pap., .50; 1 00 
Elocution Simplified ad 50 
“ Warrington’? Pen Portraits. - - - - Robinson. 2 50 
His Own Master. - - “ 1 00 
Six Hundred Robinson Cecnen Iius, 13mo, cloth extra. Gilbert Mortimer. J. BR. Lippincott & Co. 1 50 
The Girl of the Period: Her Ways and Views. i6mo. - Garry Gaines. 
Atlas of Skin Diseases. Part Ill. Royal 4to, paper cover. Louis A. Dubring. ut si “ 2 50 
Vol. II. Crown 8vo. - - Dr. Chas. Letourneau. ‘‘ “ “ 
Abbey. A Novel. Star Series. 16mo. e © Author of ack Blake. “ a ad 
thropology. Vol. 1I[. Crown 8vo. Dr. Paul Topinard. “ “6 “ 
Places, and Things. cloth git. 3 200 illes. “6 “ “ 3 
Wanderings in Four Continents. $ve, cloth extra, gilt. : “ “ “ 3 00 
The Golden of the Best Songs. somo, vellum, $1,25. Turner Palgrave. D. Co. Red Line, 3 00 
The Book of Praise. $i: 2 Himes - Roundell Palmer. 3 00 
A Book of Golden Deeds of and all hands. - ‘ “ 1 25 
The Ballad Book. - Wm. Allingham. 125 
He Leadeth Me, and Other Religious _x6m0, “ 3 
A Garland. From the Poets. 16mo. - Coventry Patmore. 1 25 
Reminiscences of Daniel Webster. With Portrait, #&T. 22. 8vo. Peter Harvey. Little, Brown & Co. 3 00 
Dictionary of Americanisms. Fourth edition. . oe Bartlett, fe “ 4 00 
Bigelow on the Law of Fraud. 8vo, sheép. Bigelow. “ “ 6 oo 
The Poetical Works of Byron, Riverside ed. ’s vols. Ce. 8vo. H.O Houghton & Co. 8 75 
Angelo. A Poem. 16mo, 104 pp., com gilt. - Stuart See. “ ‘ 
Prescription-Writing. 24mo, cloth, - - Prof. F. H. Gerrish. Loring, Short & Harmon 
The Curse of Mill Valley. somo, igh. - Mrs. S. M. ‘Hartough. Temperance Soc. 125 
oe’s Partner. - - ° ° - Faye Huntington. 6 “ 50 
Ripley 12mM0, ‘cloth. - - - “ “ 1 25 
About Edith. A Novel, 12M0, 225 PP. - . Mrs. James Mason. R. B. Nims & Co. 125 
Two Years Behind the Plow. - - - - Claxton, Remsen & H. i 00 


Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax. : - 
Harpers Half-Hour Series: Warren 
Macaula Addison. 


Hastings. — 
— Law- 
rence’s in of Medizval Lit. 


& Heath. 
Harper & Bros. Pap., each 


Tue friends of good literature, and especially 
those who are interested in the dest books for 
children and youth, will find in the announcement 
of D. Lothrop & Co., in this issue of THE Jour- 
BAL, just what will please them. For the ap. 
proaching holidays we know of no more appro- 
priate or welcome gifts, for the boys and girls of 
America, than the “vo popular magazines pub- 
lished by this firm. The Wide Awake, beautifully 
iNustrated, custs only $1.00-for the year ; and Baby 
Land, a pictoral monthly gem, but 50 cents. 
These magazines will give pleasure every month 
during the coming year. The list of books for 
children from one to fifteen years of age will furnish 
not only good books, free from all possible objec- 
tions as to the character of their teachings, but in- 
clude those that will inspire in the young a love 
for that which is beautifal in nature and art, A 
visit to the store of D. Lothrop & Co. at the 
present time will convince our readers that they 
have found the place to buy their Christmas and 
New- Year gifts. Those who are unable to select 
their books for their children themselves, can 
rely upon having their orders filled by mail with 
promptness, Send for a descriptive catalogue, 
with price. Address 32 Franklin street, Boston. 


Messrs. CowPERTHWAIT & Co., Philadelphia, 
are meeting with great success with Monroe’s 


Primary Reading Charts, for a full descripton of | deca 


which see inside-cover page of the Primary 
Teacner. They also furnish their standard 
series of Warren’s Geographies at reduced prices, 
Monroe’s series of Readers and Spellers, Hagar’s 

_ Mathematical Series, Green’s Grammars and Lan- 
guage Series, All of the books are recognized as 
among the best educational text- books in the trade. 
For full particulars for introduction, etc, address 
the publishers, or James A. Bowen, New- England 
Agen’, 39 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass, 


P and Porcelain. “ “ 
sok of Gold. - - - - - Trow 2 50 
Single Famous Poems. - - - - - Johnson. Henry Hoyt & Co. 2 00 
ita - - - Ma “ “ “ 1 00 
Prince of A olis. bad - - - “ “ 3 
World Well Lost. - Linton. J. B. Lipplecots & Co. 00 
“Whoand What” ~- - - ‘ Miller. 178 
New Ireland. - - - - : - - Sullivan. “ 2 50 
Real Boys Girls. - - Bartlett. Lockwood, Rrooks & Co. 100 
All Around a "Palette - - Champney. “ “ 1 50 
of Sheba - - Aldrich. J. R. Osgood & Co. 50 
rtist Biographies: Diirer. - - - - Sweetser. “ 50 
Being a 1 - - - - - : - Warner. “ “ “ 1 50 
Polly Pemberton. - - Burnett. T. B. Peterson & Co. I 
Bar-Rooms at Brantly. - - . - Arthur Porter & Coates. 1 50 
Sunbeam Book. Vol. I. - - . - ° Presb. Board of Pub. 1 50 
Creed and Deed. - - - Adler. G. P. Putnam’s Song. 3 00, 1 50 
World. - - Pabke & Deane bed “ 1 75 
My Girls. - Alcott. Roberts Bros. 1 00 
in Early French Poetry. - Besant, sie 
- - Chaney. “ “ 1 28 
Emereencies - - Ewing. 1 25 
Jolly Good Good Times at School ° “ “ 
utiful. - - - Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 7 50 
Life of Trust. Newedition ~- - © ° - Miller. Sheldon & Co. I 50 
. 
Publisher’s Notes. Tue housekeepers of America will welcome 


the usual announcement by our friends, Messrs, 
Thompson, Brown & Co, of the widely-known 
Young Housekeeper’s Friend, by Mrs, Cornelius. 
The new revised and enlarged edition will make 
a suitable husband’s gift for Christmas, and prob- 
ably improve his New- Year dinner, and make the 
wife happy in the confidence that she can cook as 
well as the best housekeeper for all future time. 


H. O. Houcuton & Co,, Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass.,, furnish the literary. world with 


a brilliant number of the Adantic Monthly fort 


January, 1878, and also publish some of the best 
standard books for the holiday season. Their 
enterprise and good taste are recognized wherever 
good books are read throughout the world. Send 
for their complete catalogue. 


Prov. Gaines’ Chemical Alphabet is regarded 
by chemical teachers and experts as a valuable 
invention. A sample can be seen in the office of 
the Michigan School Furniture Company, 16 
Hawley street, in the same building as the Jour- 
NAL OF EpucatTion. Call and examine this con 
venint and useful apparatus. 


“ Wonver Box” is a fascinating Christmas 
present for children. * 


Harry tidings for nervous sufferers, and those who have 
bese dosed, 'dreaged, and quacked. Pulvermacher’s Elec-| — 
tric Belts effectually cure premature debility, weakness and 
y- Book and Journal, with information worth thou- 
sands, mailed free. Address Putvarmacner GALVANIC 
Co., New York City. 130 


Any Second-hand Schoo!l-Book Post- 
free”’ on receipt _of half retail price. 


New, Shop-worn, and Second-hand School Books, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
BACK NOS. Leading Magazines and Reviews: 
64 Nassav Sr., YORK. 

Commissions for the of Rare and Out-of-print | i 
Books carefully ex Catalogues upon application. 
/ 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
will open Sept. aoth. Entrance examinations 


among the best in the country. 
Scientibe: Biblical, Pre School. For cata- 
logues Bucage, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


oo] Boston UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
catalogues address Bunt. F. ry A.M., Principal. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vi. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address Henry Prigst, 89 


Commercial College. 
ipal, 3 R. 1 63 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent. 56 


ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouvGias. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M ‘Brides, 
Me bene, horough = 


class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Bucxtyn, A.M. 
W-BRITAIN comm.) SEMINARY for Toms 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, N Open te 
both sexes. Address the Praiaset J Srrone, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Mo., both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
REGORY, ., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF “AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
OCOLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
8 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For 
I address the President, Grorcs F. Macoun, D. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc.. address the C. B. 


MABIEtTTA COLLEGE, M Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President I. W. Anprews. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at N. Y. 
This Uniogeelty has now the et“ ents in 
operation : ollege of aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Channon —F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College Pip F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the months 
of February and March, which may be attended —_— 


etc., 


students. Alse, a Normal Institute in Drawi aint: 
and the Theory of Fine Arts, especially wy yn for Te: 

ing in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July and August. For Aaawa/s and other informa- 
tion. apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of stu 
and Scientific. Rev. ‘Genus. Foss, D.D., President. 


“PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


JRQROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY. 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Sci 
Address D. H. Cocuran, LL.D., | Br 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientifi 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examina September 19 and ao. S. 
KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


ACIFIO "Year opens SEMINARY, Oak 

land, Cal. Veéar zapens ugust, and closes in May 
Address Prof. J. A. Banton. 

HEFFIELD SCEENTIFIC SOHOOL of Yak 

College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct 


oF CITY OF NEW YORK. 
circulars and information 


‘or 
Prat. ©. East 26th street. 


he ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawx, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


ACADEME, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business, Address Go. H. Corrin, Princ. 


Classical and tific train’ 
ing. Apply to H. T. Principal. 70 


Mass. For M. C A.M. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, will open its Winter Term 
Bee. 5th. Instruction given in the following departments ; 
lish, Commercial, Scientific, College-Preparatory, Art, 
bee Music. Address for catalogue, etc., 
130 22 Rev N. FELLows, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 
Founded 1834. Thoroughly equipped. Furnishes best 
of instruction. Address N. Leavenworth, A.M., Princ. 


EST NEWTON English ane aes. School. 


COLL. bam Springfield, 


Address N. T. West! Newton, M Mass. 51 22 

‘ARNER R’S College 

R. I. The most institution 
loonn in the State. Send 10 cts. Address 
W. Ww. ARNER, Principal. 3422 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New Britain, 

101 22 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WINONA. 
Course <a in Normal Department, two years. 
ress 
112% CHARLES A. MOREY, Principal. 


M4**- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

a8 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
“Water Director. 
_Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 


At Worcester 

Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. Russert, Principal. 


PROVIDENCE, R. asd 


Regular course of study two years. A a 
Ceurse for special classes of adents. for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SC 

Next Term begins Sept. 


HOO 
HAM, MASS. 
ntrance examination Sept. 6. 
54 22 yr ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
For Both Sexes. WAFER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpzn, A.M 


NORMAL. ty SALEM, MASS. 
For catalogues address Principal, D. B. Ph.D 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


Young Ladies in the State 


ouNsON, Principal. 101 
EAN ACADEMY, 
For Young Ladies, 
Franklin, Mass. Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


_Send for catalogue Rev. Prine. $122 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 22 
M4PLewoop ENST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
and Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 124% 
WARTHMORE COLLEG 


uuder care of Friends. 
_E. Prest., Swarthmore + Delaware Co., Pa. 
Tap 


LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon. 
Patronized half the States bow the Union 

Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 2 
COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new circular for 1877, apply to Miss 

Apa L. Howarp, President. 95 


HEATON FEMALE Norton, 
Mass. Fall Term begins 
For catalogue, containing terms, at's" to Miss ELLen 
106 22 


M. Principal. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Drwmocx, tb 
BABRE 4 ACADEMY, Vt., has two de 
Classical and Scientific, 5. SPAULDING, Principal” 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Oak- 
Cal. Rav. Davip p McCiurg, Ph D., Prin. 


HAUNCY- HALL SCHOO 

C The Cl Scienti | M 

erent departmen indergarien, Preparat and 

Upper, puis of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years . Special students received i 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 
C Well endowed, and For 
catalogues address J. T. D. inc, 8a. a 


NGLISH AND OLASSICAL Prov- 
idenee, 1. New build 
Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Bus- 

tific Schools, add 


& Gory, pw Fors 130 


Grate ~ SCHOOL, Westriz_p, Mass. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues address J. G. Scorr. 133 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Ou CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND 
Kindergarten Training School. Three full 


courses in Normaid, — Elementary, Regie and Classical. 
Fall Kindergarten Training Class for ies commences 
October 1, 1877. and he. ithout additional 
e. For catalogue address or Mrs. 
OGDEN, Pnuncipals, Wor Se, 


Oise 


Seminary for Training 
with Medel Kindergarten, 


At 9 West 28TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, 
Man MARIA RRAUS-BEELTE, } Prémcipads 
(Authors of the “ Kindergarten Guide.’’) 

Prof. Joun Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Froebel School, and one of the first propagators of the 
Kindergarten in this country. 

Mrs. Kravus-Boxtte is a pupil and co-worker of 
Froebel’s widow. She is,aided by an experience of twenty 
years in Germany, England, and America. Says the Ga/- 
axy: “*Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, ‘of all American Kindergarters, 
hoids the highest place. [tis tothe labors of this lady, 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing success 
of Kindergartening in America is due, and her pupils have 
accomplished more than all the rest.” Says Miss E. P. 
Peabody: * Mrs. Kraus is the authority on the subject,” etc. 


American Kindergarten, 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE. NEW YORE. 
18th Year begins Sept. 25th. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Normal Schools for Mothers and Teachers re- 
opens Oct. 2d. Free Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 4 P M., 
at Parlor and General De for American 
Kindergarten MATERIAL, 62: Broadway, N. Y. 
Just 


imuea, {Progressiometre} reschers. 


A scientific measurer of improvement, for awarding regu- 
larly, school honors, privileges, —for tmprove- 
ment, not for rank attained, Gives equal chance to every 
grade of ability, stimulates all, and wonderfully gg disci- 
Price bd cts Pamphlet for 3-cent stamp. | 

mail promptly Souvania PusisHinGc Co. 
Bible House, Vew Vork. 136 tf 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley Street. Boston. 
For circulars or information. address F. B. Snow. 
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Publishers. 


JOHN ALLYN, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
STANDARD GREEK TEXT-BOOKS, 


er’s Demosthenes de Corona. §£:.50. 
Tyler's Demosth. Olynthiacs & Philippics. $1.50. 
Wagner's Plato’s Apology and Crito. $1.25. 
Wagner's Plato’s Phaedo. §:.50. 
Mather’s Electra of Sophocles. §:.50. 
Mather’s Selections from Herodotus. $1.00. 
Felton's Selections from Greek Historians. $2.00. 


Samples to Teachers for one-half the above prices 


TRACT SOCIETY 
(N. E. Branch), BOSTON, 
PUBLISH 


THE TEACHER'S BIBLE, 
Cruden’s Concordance, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND OTHER 
Tracts, Leaflets, Cards, &c. 
Rev. J. P. KIMBALL, 
Secretary, 


BOOKS, 
| R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agent, 


ut 23 Franklin Street. 


UNIVERSE OF LANGUAGE. 


Uniform Notation and Classification of Vowels for all Lan- 
guages. By the late Gsorcs Watson, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, Edited, with Essays on the Proposed Changes in our 
Language, and The Spelling Reform, by E. H. Watson, 
author of “Is our Republic a Failure?’ etc. Cloth ex- 
tra. 12mo. 328 pp_ Price 50, 

A BOOK WHICH EVERY TEACHER 

SHOULD READ AND STUDY, 
a7 Ready Dec. 10. For sale by all Booksellers. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
145 27 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


He CAREY BAIRD and CO., 
810 Walnut St., PHILA. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science........... $ 2.25 
Carey's Unity Of Law 3.50 
Carey's Principles of Social Science, 3 vols.. 10 00 
Smith's Manual of Political Economy...... 1.25 
Industrial 2.00 
ilson’s Political Economy 50 
Mil’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


OANDERGARTEN MATERIAL 


FIELDMASS. 


A complete assortment of 
STANDARD GIFTS AND MATERIAL, 


all of our own manufacture, at the lowest prices consistent 
with good quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ee & BROTHER, 
17 North Seventh St., PHILA. 
Beg to advise teachers that 


Hart’s Composition and Rhetoric 


has been more generally received during the past year than 
ever before. An examination of this book is equivalent to 
an introduction. Teachers will do well to examine it before 
forming new classes. Price, $1.35. 


W J. GILBERT Publisher, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROHRER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 
+ $.50| The five books to Teachers 
Common School. 1.50 | for examination for $3.50; but 
Counting-house.. 3.00] only in reply to requests ac- 
Lectures $1.00. Key 2.00 | companied by the money. 
Special terms for introduction. 414 22 


ENRY HOYT, : 
No. 9 Cornhill, BOSTON. 

Monday Club Sermons. 48 Concise Discourses, 12 
Writers on Topics for 1878. 447 pages. $1.50. 

Five Problems: State and Religion. By Rev. Will C. 
Woop, A.M. Important to every Supt. and Teacher. 
1. State and the Sabbath ; 2 State and the Church; 3. State 
and Temples; 4. State Schools; 5. State Institutions. 
400 pages. $1.50. 

Select Notes, by Rev. F. N. Perovser and 250 best 
Authors, on Topics, 1878. $1.25. 
Full list mailed on application. 


“ELLY, PIET & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Creery’s Primary Rook. 35 cts. 
Creery’s Grammar-School Spelier. 60 cts. 
Creery’s Catechism of U. S. History. 50 cts. 
Newell & Creery’s Series of Readers. 
Virginia Military Inst. Series of Mathematics. 
Kerney’s Catechism of U. 8. Histery. 25 cts. 
Kerney's (Irving's) School Catechisin. 
A Series of Latin School Classics. 

*,* Full catalogues sent on application. 144¢ 


EORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
Educational and Foreign Bookstore, 
812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


A general assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
THE— 
French, Spanish, and Italian Languages, 
Consisting of importations from 
BARCELONA, FLORENCE, 
Mian, | Turin, &c. 


Panis, 
Maprip 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


iii 
Publishers. 


REMEMBER 


That we make the best CHILDREN’S BOOKS ; 
THAT YOU CAN GET 


Standard Works in great variety, the finest Holiday Books, 
THE BEST BARGAINS IN BIBLES. 


BOOKS, ALBUMS, and STATIONERY, at 
where are displayed » at our store, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

For all ages. Our stock of Bibles is the largest and most 
varied in the United States ; and everything is offered 


AT THE LOWEST PRICBS, 


At the handsomest store in the city, 32 Franklin Street, 
fifth store from Washington street. 


LOTHROP & CO., 
148 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


BROOKS & CO., 
Pu 381 Washington Street, Boston, 


THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY. 


By MRS. L. B. MONROE, 
Fully Ilustrated. s6mo. Cloth, unique. $1.50. 


*,.* This volume has been used in schools, with marked 
success, as a text-book and as a reading-book for class use. 
It will also be found very serviceable by teachers who are 
accustomed to read to their pupils. Every teacher should 
examine it. 138 tf 


ELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Publish the following books by Emily Huntington Miller: 


KIRKWOOD LIBRARY, 


Consisting of five volumes in a box, 12mo. Illus.... $5.50. 
Sold singly as follows: 


Summer Days at Kirkwood.......... $1.25 
The Bear’s Den ...... cece 1,00 
Uncle Dick’s Legacy 1,00 
Fighting the 1.25 
A Year at + 1.00 
We also have, by same author, 
Royal Road to Fortune. Illus. i:2mo....... $1.50. 
Send for Catalogue. 145 


OYES, SNOW & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, STATIONERS, 
And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


A Job Lot of Norz Papgr. good quality, @1 per ream. 
18% BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


105 2 
(> ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
416 Broome Street, NEW YORK, 


ROBERT HOUOIN'S “Great Work on, Coniuring 


and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, author of 
** Modern Magic.’’ Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 


Large 1amo, cloth. $2 50. 145 
= 
si 
Fo: 3 m 


HE UNITED STATES PUB. CO., 


205 East 12th Street, NEW YORK, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following books 
by subscription : 
Our First Hundred Years. : vol., 1000 pp. Ll. $5.00 
All Round the World. 66 pp. s00o I)lustrs.... 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 700 pp.-------+++++++ 75 
Wonders of the World. 500 pp. 1000 Ills..... + 400 
Jesus. By Rev. C. F. Deems. 8vo, 700 pp. Ill.. . 400 
In the Homes of the Presidents. From Wash- 
ington to Grant. 600 pp. 16 Portraits on Steel... 3.50 


TIBBALS and SONS, 
+ 37 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


Till the lst of January 


We will sell our immense stock of Theological, Sunday- 
school, and Holiday Books, as well as books of every kind 
desirable for Libraries and general reading, at greatly re- 
duced prices. Also Mr. Hammond’s new book on the 
Conversion of Children, for Agents only. Send for 
particulars, Or $1 00 for sample, and for special Catalogue. 


NIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
— PUBLISH — 
Maury’s Geographies. 

’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Vonabie’s Arithmetics, Algebra, and Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. 104 = 


VAN NOSTRAND, 
© 23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpipe Analysis... S 5,00 


isbach’s Manual Theoret. M , 10,00 
Fyachen’s Chemical Physics......-..-.- 8,00 
Prescott’s Orgauic Analysis .........---- 1,75 


lass & Prescott’s Qualit’ ve Analysis, 
& Storer’s Analysis..... 1,50 
McCulloch's Mec Theory of Heat, 3.50 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 104 22 


ILLIAM WOOD & CO. 
Medical Booksellers and Importers, 
27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK, 
Publish the following ScHoot anp Text-Booxs : 


Goold Brown's Series of English Grammars, 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 


Atkinson's Ganot’'s Physics. 
Lambeart’s Primary Physiology. 
Correspondence solicited. 104 22 
WORTHINGTON 
. 750 Broadway, New York. 


Ten Years of My Life. By the Princess Felix 
1.50 

Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, Faqs 
Special Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. lil. cloth. 1.75 

see. and ite Kindred Diseases. By Dr. 
. W. Hall (author ‘ How to Live Long,’ ete.) Cl. 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Rome. Maps, etc. Cloth... 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed...- 


New Books i: Holidays 


CENTENNIAL ORATIONS, Historical 
Containing Select Orations, Addresses, Poems, eto., 
Delivered in every State of the Union, July 4th, 1876. 
Edited by F. Saunders, A.M., Librarian of Astor Library. 
880 octavo pages. $3.50. 


mMOODY’S New Sermons in Boston, also in New 
York and Chicago, from authorized verbatim 
reports, Introduction by REV. JOSEPH COOK. 1,576 
pages. Complete in 3 volumes, $1.00 each. The set, ele- 
gant cloth, (Moody Library,) in a box, $4 50. 


3 000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE. By a 
’ New York Sunday-School Superintendent. In- 
troduced by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 400 pages, $1.50. 


TEN PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 


Games on 4o illustrated cards. By Rev. J. S. Ostrander, 
Neat Box, with instructions, 50 cents. 


50 CENTENNIAL GAMES OF AMERICAN HIS- 
TOURY, on 64 cards, elegant box and instructions, 50 
cents. 

AGENTS WANTED. Steady employment and_ 
pay. If there is no ageet in your place, copies will be 


sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
EB. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
148 b 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 
17 Murray St., New York, 


Publishers and Wholesale Dealers in 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
Publish the 
Thistle Edition of Waverley Novels,—48 vols , 2000 illus. ; 
A. H. Stevens’s History of the United States ; 
Shepherd’s History of the English Language ; 
Sharp’s Algebra ; 
Timrod’s Poems; Haynes’s Poems; 
Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens ; 
Drawn from Life,—Skeiches by Dickens; 
The Odd Trump Novels; 
Reed’s Memories of Familiar Books; 
Lives and Services of Moody und Sankey; 
Hoosier Mosaics; &c., &c. 


School Music Books. 
The Song-Sheaf, 


A new collection or Vocal Music, arranged in One, Two, 
Three, and Four Parts; with 
A Complete Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail,...-.... Fifty Cents. 


— 


Happy Hours, 


A popular collection of Songs, with a Brief Elementary 
Course, for Schools, Academies &c. 


147 b* 


Address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


129 tf 758 Broadway, New York. 


A GOOD OFFER. 
$19.15 FOF $11.45. 


The Manager of THE-INTER OCEAN, of Chicago, 
makes the flowien offer to new subscribers : 


On the Receipt of only $11.45, 


We will send yu THE WEEKLY INTER-OCEAN 
for one year, postage paid, price $1.65; 

“INDOOR AND OUT ,” an illustrated monthly publi- 
cation, price $1.50, and 


An Elgin National Watch, 
PRICE, $16.00. 


These Watches which we offer are made the ELGIN 
NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, of Chicago, and each 
is GUARANTEED by the Company’s own MEDAL 
CERTIFICATE, which with accompany the same. The 
very superior value and workmanship of these Waiches are 
too wee hnennes their reputation too firmly es 

need any praise from us. 
expressly for us, engraved Inter- 
Ocean,” put up in warranted silver hunting-cases, and are 
good, reliable time-keepers no Pains one, Sees by the 
Company to make them trustworthy and bie. 

HE INTER OCEAN is a large, eight-page, 
petals and one of the BEST AND MOS 
LAR published in the country. It has the largest 


uarto 
OPU- 


3.50 | tion of any paper published west of New York. 


i der, or registered letter 
Remit in money Oldress THE INTER-OCEAN, 


f 119 Lake Street, Chicago, 11). 


January Atlantic. 


Now ready, and for sale everywhere, 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER, 


WHITTIER'S[POEM, “The Seeking of the Water- 
fall.” 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN on “The Result in South 
Carolina ’’ of the President's policy. 
LONGFELLOW’'S POEM, “The Leap of Roushan 
Beg.” 

MARK TWAIN'S Bermuda Notes, concluded. 

DR. HOLMES’S POEMS, “ My Aviary.” 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER on “The Adirondacks 
Verified.” 

W. D. HOWELLS'S biographical sketch of “ Edward 
Gibbon,” the historian. 
CLARENCE GORDON’S story of “ The Gentle Fire- 
Eater.” 

BENRY JAMES, JR.’S account of “ A Little Tour in 
France.” 

W. H. BISHOP'S new serial romance, ‘‘ Detmold.”” 
W. F. APTHORPE on “ An Episode in the Life of an 
Artist.’’ 

ARTHUR SEARLE on “ Mars as a Neighbor.” 
Open Letters from New York, I., discussing artistic, 
social, and literary matters at the metropolis. 

The Contributors’ Club, bright and clever. 

Recent Literature for the holidays carefully reviewed. 


WHITTIER, 
BRYANT, 
LONCFELLOW. 


A superb life-size portrait of either of these 
favorite poets will be sent with the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY foA 1878 
to any one remitting $5.00 direct to 
the Publishers. 


The Atlantic life-size Portrait of 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
Sold to all subscribers and purchasers for $1.00. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES by W.H. Bisnor, Hawry James, 
Jn., and W. D. Howatis; SHORT STORIES by T. B. 
Aupricn, Ross Tsrary Cooxe, Constance F. 
son, J. W. Ds Forast, and other favorite writers ; 
SKETCHES AND ESSAYS by Marx Twain and 
Warner; DESCRIPTIONS OF 
FOREIGN LIFE AND TRAVEL by W. W. Story, 
T. B. Aupricn, and C.E. Norton; STUD/ES FROM 
FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH BOOKS by 
Hawry James, Jn, W. D. Harner W. 
Praston, and others; POEMS by Lonc- 
re.iow, and Houmas; ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL 
TOPICS ; THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, univer- 


sally popular. 


Terms or THE ATLANTIC.—Single, or specimen numbers, 
35 cents. Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage free, 
with life-size portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or Longfeilow ; 
$5.00; with two portraiis, 6.00; with all three por- 
traits, $7.00, 


SPECIAL OFFER.—7ike November and December 
numbers of ATLANTIC, containing poems by Whiter 
and Longfellow, and the Commencement of Mr. Bishop's 
new serial story,“ Detmoid,’ willbe mailed free to all 
subscribers to Tum ATLANTIC for 1878. 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money-order, 
draft on New. York or Boston, or registered letter, to H. O. 
Hovucuton & Co., Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass, 


H. O. & CO., Boston; 
HURD & HOUCHTON, New York. 


A Great Success! 
ELOQUENCE, 


For Recitation and Reading. 
By CHAS. D, WARNER. 


A Collection of Elegant Extracts in Prose and Verse, 
Ser a complete School Speaker. 


The Press praise it; Teachers recommend it; Scholars 
take it Every mail brings orders for it. ; 
Price $1.50. 12mo, extracloth. Sold by all Bookse! ers, 
Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


EDSON C, EASTMAN, Publisher, 
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Publishers. 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


Publishers. 


APPLETON & CO., 


© 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


History of 
History. the World; Willard’s Synopsis of History 


Elementary; New American; 
by Diagrams and Tables; Primers of History; &c. 


Pict Obj Lan Lessons; 
‘oric; Primers 


iterature ; 
Bryant; &c. 
Cornell’s S N. E. Edi 
Geography. _Prmary: ctermediate, 
; Outline Maps ; 


Drawing. Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 


Te all 
ext- in all Departments of Study. 
BE. LANE, 
116 State St , Chicago, Ill. 


M. W. HAZEN, 
22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Books, 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


The National Teachers’ Monthly. 
$1.00 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


WAREHOUSE, 
111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
H.M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston: 


H. BUTLER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
WPublish the following approved Schoo! Books: 


New-England Agents: {G. E. WHITTEMO 
H. C. WHITE, aa 


62 Westminster Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


Cus & MAYNARD, New York. 
NOW READY, 


HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, 
‘By the Authors of 
“* Graded Lessons in English.” 
A sample copy sent to Teachers for 35 Cents. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay St, New York. 


ABRAM BROWN, Agt., T. T. BAILEY, 
96 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St, Bosten. 


ON, REMSEN, 
"AND HAFFELFINGER, 
Nos. 624, 626, and 628 Market 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labberton’s Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 


Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-Eng. Dictionary. 
Hay’s Every Day Reasoning. 


*, For terms and other information, address the Pub- 
fahers. 138 


PERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New Editions for 1877. 
REDUCED PRICES! 


JAMES A. BOWEN, New 


FRANCIS BELDEN 


Textile Designs; Morse’s Mohs. 


& BROTHER, 
Publishers, 414 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price : 


Addick’s Elementary French. 


An elementary practical book for learning the Freach 
language. By Miss. Appicxs. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Kirkham’s Grammar. 


English Grammar for the use of Schools. By SAMUEL 
Kirkuam. 12mo, 60 cents. 


American School Primer. 
Illustrated. s2mo, stiff covers, 10 cents. 


B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite attention to the Series of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


Quarto Dictionary. Illustrated. Sheep. $10.00. 
Universal & Critical Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. $1.25. 
Academic Dictionary. Illus. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Illus. 12mo. $1.75. 
School (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. $1.00. 
Primary Dictionary. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 
Many special aids to students, in addition to a very bait 
pronouncing and defining vw cabulary, make the a 
named books, in the opinion of our most distinguished edu- 
cators, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
of our language. 145 2z 


ew-England Educational Agency 


ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 
The National Standard Text-Books : : 


Felter's Arithmetics 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


128 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


OBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
836 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Greenleaf's Mathema Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker’s Exercises in Eng. Composition. 


Independent Hand-book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, 45cts. 
Price for Exchange,. ... 37 cts. 


Harper’s School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION, 
Price for Introduction, . . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange,. ..°* . 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for introduction, 
Address A. ©. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
104 22 41 Franklin St, BOSTON, Mass. 


INN & HEATH, Boston, 
Have just issued 

Hudson's Classical English Reader; 200 Choice 
Selections of Prose and Verse, from 87 Standard Authors. 
$1.00 to Teachers......--- Parallel Rules of Greek 
and Latin Syntax ; 60 cts, ..--.--- Annalseof Astron. 
omical Observatory of Harva:d College; $10.00. 
Chaucer's Parlament Faules (Lounsbury; 


WHITNEY'S German Dictionary. 


German-English and English-German. Sq. 12m0; $3.50. 
HENRY HOLT & c0., 25 BOND-ST., N. Y. 


URD & HOUGHTON, New York, 
H. 0, HOUGHTON & O0., Boston, 

Prof. E. 4. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 

Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Pickering’s Elements of Physical Manipulation. 

A Satchel Guide to Europe. 

Standard Editions of DeQuincey, 

Mechanteal Dictionary. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. ; 
Send for a Catalogue. 
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ISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 


& & 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 


EE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


“* PRACTICAL INFORMATION OF VALUE TO 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS.” 


Elocution Simplified. 


With an Appendix on Lisping, Stammering, Stuttering, and 
of 


A Companion to “ Baker's Reading Club.” 
By WALTER K. FOBES, 
of Boston School of 


16mo. Cloth. 50 cts. 


“ It seems to be an epitome of the science of elecution 
and we most cordially commend it to the multitude.” 
—Vox Populi (Lowell). 
Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 
Catalogues mailed free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41-45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


"47 


Whitney's Essentials of English Gram-| Gen’! New-Engiand A 
mar: 75 ‘Terres and Ce- | A. S. MANSON, 32 St.. Boston. 104 
lestial Globes. 148 
PRANG & CO., 
READY, 
Art and Educational Publishers, 


ACMILLAN and CO.’S 


SERIES OF 


Scientific Text-Books. 


Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology... ..$1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elementary Biology... 2.00 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Element. Chemistry.. 1.50 

Jones's Junior Course of Pract. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic...... 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Element. Physics.... 1.50 
Lockyer’s Element. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.75 
Mrs. Fawcett’s Polit. Econ. for eer 1.00 
Mivart’s Lessons in Element. Anatomy.... 2.00 


Macmillan & (y's Catalogue 


Sent free by mail on 
MACMILLAN & Cco., 
104 22 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


AINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York, 


Malcolm MacVicar 
Campbell's History of the U. 5. 
am 
Seavey’s rich’ Siistory of United States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey. 


The (Music) 
E. C. Phelps ne} L. F. Lewis. 
The Class "Word-Speller. By an A. Warren. 
Elisworth System of Penmane and Book. 
keeping. By H. w. Tee. 
For full list, and particulars, address the Publishers; or 
WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St. BOSTON. 


OTTER, AINSWORTH and CO. 


NEW YORE, 

Publishers of 

yso awing Books 
Bartholomew's Drawing 
Bartholomew's Primary 
Dinsmore’s Graded "spelling 
Pattersen’'s Complete Composition Books. 
Crosby's Greek ries. 
Hanson’s Latin Course. 
Magill’s French Course. 
Rolfe & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
w ’s Panctuation. 


Books. 
Ceurse. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & go. 
53 


YORK. 


47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre 
pared for public schools by Pror. Waiter SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science 
Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natura’ 


G. PUTN 


ce 

Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $20, 
The Series (30 vols. ready), 75c. 
ience Series (14 vols. ready), $1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Cont'd to 1877. 84.60. 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. $1. = 

Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol.........- 
Ethics, Zsthetics, and 

ull list, with specamen pages, mailed on application. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORK, 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books ; 
0 s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 
Colton’s New phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature, 
Lossing’s Outline of U. 8. History. 
Hooker's New 


Alden’s Science of Government. 
Baven’s and Wayland’s Intellectual and Moral 


Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 
Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 
For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


ILLIAM WARE & CO., 
Successors to BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries ; Worcester’s ae 
The Franklin Readers; Hillard’s 
Aritha. ; Walton & Prat Probe. ; 


PUTNAM’S SONS, 
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Seavey’s Goodrich’s Baan) of the U. 8.; 
Cam ® Concise H of the U. 8; 
Edwards’ Outlines of Hietory. 


BROWN & Co., 
23 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eat.n & Bradbury Mathematical Series. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury's Elements of Algebra, 
Buiadbury's Elements of Geometry & Trigonom., 
Eaton's Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Eaton's High School Arithmetic, 
Bradbury’s University Geometry. 
Descriptive Catalogue of above and other valuable School 
Books, with terms for introduction, sent on application. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Eclectic Rducational Series. 
PROGRESSIVE, PRACTICAL, POPULAR. 


The new and standard text-books of the Eclectic Edu- 
cational Series are published in attractive and durable 
style, and are furnished at the lowest practicable prices. 

The Eclectic Educational Series represents the most 
recent and popular advances in educational methods; 
the authors are practical teachers of acknowledged ability, 
and of large and varied experience; and the books stand 
the test of the school-room, as evidenced by their long-con- 
tinued use where adopted. The Eclectic Series includes 

Harvey's Graded-School Readers. 
White's Graded School Arithmetics. 
Ray's New Arithmetics, - 
Ray's New Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics. 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra. 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry. 
Harvey's Language Lessons. 
Harvey's English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s Normal Series of Grammars. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s General History. 
Thalheimer’s Historical Series. 
brown's Physiology and Hygiene. 
Norton’s Physics and Natural Philosophy. 
Duffet’s French Method. 
Duffet’s French Literature. 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logie. 
Andrew's Manual of the Constitution. 
Hepburn's English Rhetoric. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Payne’s School Supervision, 
Kiddle’s How to Teach. «4 

Bi. Etc. 4 


Prices largely reduced, and exceptionally liberal terms on 
supplies for first introduction into Schools, 


Price-lists and Circulars on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & co. 
Cincinnati and New York. 


England Agent, 
No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 129 
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The Franklin Series 
By George Hillard aed Campbell 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
| MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
Geodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
Butiler’s Pictorial History of the States. 
| 
Oxford's ers. Tenney’s = 
Scholar's Companion 
an Rhetoric, 
Smith's Grammar; &c, &c, &c. 
NEW EDITION FOR 1877: 
Mitchells New Series of Geographies. Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, furnished 
oer on application. Correspondence solicited. 
New American Arithmetics. 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Coppee’s English Literature. White's Progressive Art Studies ; 7 
White’s Astronomy. Swinton’s Outlines of History; — 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. Swinten’s Word Book Series; 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. Dana’s Geological Story; 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. Spencerian Penmanship; 
| 
q 
Greene’s Language Series. 
«. 
Weber's Outlines of Universal | 


